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On the Making of Lists 


NE of the recurrent pastimes of the literary 
is the drawing up of lists of the world’s 
greatest books. From Sir John Lubbock’s 

to the most recent attempt at selection, Professor 
William H. E. Lamont’s published only the other 
day, we have had in the past few decades a succes- 
sion of such listings any one of which diverges from 
all the others both in its inclusions and its omissions. 
And indeed it could not well be otherwise, for with 
books as with landscape, appraisal of value must in- 
evitably be conditioned by the predispositions of those 
who judge as well as by the merits of the composi- 
tion that is judged. For just as to one man moun- 
tains provide the noblest feature of scenery and to 
another the sea, so to one, form constitutes the con- 
secrating element in literature while to another form 
may be entirely negligible so long as philosophy or 
characterization are sufficiently imposing. It is with 
books somewhat as it is with universities,—we get 
from them up to a point that which we set out to 
secure, and we are exalted by a book and persuaded 
of its greatness in proportion as we derive from it 
the clarification of our ideas, the crystallization of 
our emotions, or that liberation of our thoughts 
which we crave. What may be highly edifying or 
stimulating to one reader leaves another completely 
cold, and what to one may seem great to another 
may be merely renowned. Any honest person will 
admit that the primacy of place he accords to cer- 
tain famous works of literature rests not upon his 
own perception of their superiority to all others but 
on his deference to tradition and punditry. 
s+ Ss 

And, as a matter of fact, tradition is probably as 
safe a guide to greatness in literature as is to be 
found. For that pretty generally is great which 
generations of men continue to find great, since to 
have held sway through changes of time and custom 
is to possess that ineluctable quality that springs from 
a profound preoccupation with what is universal and 
essential in society and life. It would be folly, of 
course, to dispute that greatness may be recognized at 
sight. It has been in the past and undoubtedly will 
again be in the future. But it is a ticklish business 
to discover greatness, and a hazardous one to pro- 
claim it. How all too often has a perverse posterity, 
remote from the causes and passions in which a book 
was born, reversed the judgment of its age upon it, 
and found for its popularity in its own day an ex- 
planation only in its pertinence to the events or emo- 
tions of its time. “Rightly to be great” a book 
must be pertinent to any time, or, in other words, it 
must be of all time and so of no time. That is the 
limitation which besets the critic who would draw 
up an arbitrary list of “great” books that include 
those of his own generation. It is the limitation 
which invalidates, it seems to us, such a selection as 
Professor Lamont has made in his list of “the sixty 
great novels of all time.” 

For Professor Lamont has looked upon the con- 
temporary fiction which he has chosen not in the 
perspective of time but in the proportions which it 
assumed when it appeared He has forgotten that 
the timely is not necessarily, or even probably, the 
universal, or else, surely, he could not have included 
among the great novels “of all time” such works as 
Edith Wharton’s “House of Mirth,” half, if not 
most, of the poignance of which has disappeared with 
the years, or Arnold Zweig’s “Case of Sergeant 
Grischa,” which already bids fair to be a casualty 
of peace, or Ellen Glasgow’s “Barren Ground,” ex- 
cellent book though it be, or, to go back to an earlier 
day, Howells’s “The Rise of Silas Lapham,” which 
already is hardly known to a whole generation of 


The Burden of Eve 


By Marcaret Emerson BaILey 


ORD, who breathed 
The breath of life 
Into Adam, * 


I, his wife, 

All alone 

Have lulled the breath 
And have eased him 
Back to death. 
Shall I dare 

To close the eyes 
You unsealed 

To Paradise? 

Shall I dare 

To fold the hands 
You made quick 
To till your lands? 
Lord, though it 

Be blasphemy, 
This is sacred earth 
To me. 

Shall I dare 
Return to Sod, 
What is still 

Your image—God? 
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Next Week, or Later 


The New Critic: A Definition. 


By ANDREW Corry. 




















even the literati. ‘These are all good books, indeed, 
they are excellent books, but to call them great is to 
belittle the term. Greatness is something other than 
this—something more universal, more timeless, more 
steeped in the emotion that is of all ages rather than 
of an hour. 


* GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS. 





Gerard Manley Hopkins* 


By H. L. Bisse 


(5 ERARD HOPKINS died on June 8, 

1889, forty-one years ago. At the time 
J of his death the general public knew noth- 
ing of him; only Robert Bridges, his friend from 
youth, knew his worth. With infinite tact and 
care, Bridges, as literary executor, introduced Hop- 
kins to readers of verse by allowing a few of the 
poems to be included in anthologies. In 1918 the 
late Poet Laureate edited and published seventy-four 
poems and fragments in an edition which has now 
been unobtainable for several years; this spring ap- 
peared a life of Hopkins; this winter a definitive 
edition** including seventeen more poems will be is- 
sued at a popular price. Who is this strange poet, 
whose work has but gradually found an audience, 
and who, forty years after his death, is merely begin- 
ning to be known? 

On June 11, 1844, a son was born to Manley 
Hopkins, Esq., Consul General of the Hawaiian 
Islands to Great Britain. ‘The boy was christened 
Gerard Manley. His family circle was made up of 
educated, sensitive people. His mother read om- 
nivorously, we are told, without being a bluestock- 
ing; his father wrote both prose and verse. His 
maternal uncle’s landscapes are still admired. His 
aunt was an accomplished musician and_ portrait 
painter. This was certainly a family “gracefully 
schooling leisure to enliven life.” Young Gerard 
took to music and poetry naturally. He used, in 
after life, to sing songs for which he himself had 
composed the music. Before he was eighteen the 
boy had won two prizes with highly creditable school 
verse, 

In 1862, he went to Oxford, where Jowett and 
Pater, Liddon and Pusey were the gods of his uni- 
versity generation. The tractarian movement had 
reached its last stages; Newman was at the Ora- 
tory. With a considerable number of his fellow un- 
dergraduates Hopkins came under the influence of 
Pusey, and was not satisfied. In 1866 he decided 
to become a Catholic, to abandon an insufficient via 
media. os 22 


This was really the only event of the poet’s life. 
The years before and after were calm, or troubled 
only with ordinary, small affairs—trips to the Con- 
tinent, visits with friends. In later days, it is true, 
there were racking religious experiences, but these 
are not matters which a wise biographer will at- 
tempt to record. The poetry they inspired is their 
best history. Hopkins’s conversion was a different 
matter. It is always hard for someone who has not 
witnessed it to realize the emotional, and even physi- 
cal, upheaval which a change in faith may produce, 
especially if the convert’s parents are convinced be- 
lievers of another sect. Oxford in the ’sixties felt 
keenly the recent defection of some of its most ad- 
mired sons. Only a brief thirty years before, a 
Catholic would not have been officially allowed ac- 
cess to the university. With the introduction of 
popular education, the urbane, cynical indifference 
of the eighteenth century had been swept away by a 
flood of rigorous, sincere religious feeling, the over- 
flow from the springs of Methodist “enthusiasm.” 
It was a congenital misfortune to be born a Cath- 
olic; to become one was to be wilfully perverse. And 
so when, at the request of his distraught parents, 
Hopkins wrote concerning his impending conversion 
to the formidable Dr. Pusey, and requested an inter- 


By G. F. Laney. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1930. $3.50. 

** THE POEMS OF GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS, 
edited by ROBERT BRIDGES, are shortly to be issued by 
the Oxford University Press. 
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view, that great man let flow the full venom of 
his outraged feelings in a letter which still carries 
some of the’ electric shock of horror with which it 
must have affected the young undergraduate. 


My dear Sir: 

I thank you for the personal kindness of your letter. It 
would not be accurate to say that I “refused to see” you. 
What I declined doing was to see you simply to “satisfy 
relations.” [ know too well what that means. It is simply 
to enable a pervert to say to his relations, “I have seen Dr. 
Pusey, and he has failed to satisfy me.” Whereas they know 
very well that they meant not to be satisfied, that they came 
with a fixed purpose not to be éatisfied. This is merely to 
waste my time, and create the impression that I have nothing 
to say. It has, in fact, when done, been a great abuse of 
the love which I have for all, especially the young. 

I do not answer what you say in your note, because it 
would be still more useless. You have a heavy responsibil- 
ity. Those who will gain by what you seem determined to 


do will be the unbelievers. 
Yours faithfully, 
E. B. Pusey. 


No teacher has ever put in writing a worse in- 
dictment of his own unlovely character. 

After his conversion Hopkins took a degree, taught 
for a time at the Oratory, felt a vocation for the 
Society of Jesus, and was finally ordained in the 
early ’seventies. Meanwhile he wrote no poetry: 


What I had written I burnt before I became a Jesuit and 
resolved to write no more, as not belonging to my pro- 
fession, unless it were by the wish of my superiors; so for 
seven years I wrote nothing but two or three little presenta- 
tion pieces which occasion called for. But when in the 
winter of ’75 the Deutschland was wrecked in the mouth of 
the Thames and five Franciscan nuns, exiles from Germany 
by the Falck Laws, aboard of her were drowned, I was af- 
fected by the account and happening to say so to my rector 
he said he wished someone would write a poem on the sub- 
ject. On this hint I set to work and, though my hand was 
out at first, produced one. I had long had haunting my ear 
the echo of a new rhythm which now I realized on pa- 
per.. . . I do not say the idea is altogether new . . . but 
no one has professedly used it and made it a principle 
throughout, that I know of. 


It is this “new rhythm” which made Hopkins a 
great poet, in spite of the meagre quantity of his 
writing, 

ss fF 8 

The principles of Gerard Hopkins’s prosody are 
stated in his closely written six page preface which 
was published in the 1918 edition of his verse. To 
condense them into a few paragraphs is impossible. 
But one can state their underlying spirit. In his day 
English poetry had reached what seems to many of 
us an impasse. It was not truly manly, truly living. 
It varied from the soft, sweet, often admirable, 
music of Tennyson to the unearthly complexities and 
Rooseveltian gusto of Browning. There was little 
strength to it, as there ‘s not much more to-day. It 
was a delightful, if difficult, game. Chaucer, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, even some of their lesser contempor- 
aries have far more life, convey far more depth of 
real feeling than even the best verse written since. 
What was lacking? Perhaps the men; that could 
not and cannot be remedied. Certainly the tech- 
nique; that could be. The eighteenth century had 
built up a convention of English metre, partly based 
on classical models, partly based on the idea of rigid 
regularity within the line structure. The Roman- 
tics had broken the obviously sterile eighteenth cen- 
tury conventions in diction; they had not even con- 
sidered breaking its more subtly sterile conventions 
in metre and line structure. These conventions 
could, and can, produce fine poetry, but they have 
about them a monotony, a dreary sameness, which 
has made even their most convinced adherents seek 
relief in tolerated irregularity. 

The unfortunate strength of the neo-classic pros- 
ody is that almost any piece of verse commonly ad- 
mitted to be great can be made to scan by the rules, 
though only the most insensitive person reads verse 
that way, especially the earlier Elizabethan and 
Jacobean verse. The result was that, since Dry- 
den’s time, poets, in the name of form, had come 
to follow blindly the habit of superimposing often 
irrelevant metrical schemes upon the thought or 
feeling they wished to express. Only when sound 
and sense happened, more often through luck than 
good management, to coincide, as in Gray’s “Elegy,” 
in Keats’s “Odes,” in a little of Wordsworth and 
Shelley, in much light verse, had really fine poetry 
resulted. 

Hopkins broke the magic circle, which our own 
Sidney Lanier had tried to break, which, by denying 
its existence, many an uncertain modern poet has 
broken himself upon. Regular rhythm has its appro- 
priate uses, but in most cases the “new rhythm” is 
preferable, for it is the rhythm of music, the rhythm 


of rhythmic prose, the perfectly elastic means for 
making sound reinforce and interpret sense, a requi- 
site for all great poetry. The new rhythm he called 
“sprung rhythm,” and it is in theory, nothing more 
than this; a line should always be considered as made 
up of any given number of equal units, each unit 
containing one stressed syllable together with another 
stressed syllable or as many unstressed syllables as 
one may choose, rather than a fixed number. The 
second stressed syllable can be replaced by a rest, as 
in music. Thus each foot or unit is variable within 
the limitations of ordinary language. “Scanning 
runs on without break from the beginning, say, of 
a stanza to the end, and all the stanza is one long 
strain, though written in lines asunder.” This 
makes possible a true pattern in the stanza, but a 
variable pattern. We have reached the point where 
the music of Donne, of Ben Jonson’s Cary-Morison 
“Ode,” of Milton’s Choruses in “Sampson” is again 
possible. Sound and sense can again live in peace- 
ful harmony, without one forever running away 


with the other. 
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Hopkins’s own efforts along these lines clothe with 
form and substance the principles he enunciated. 
Much can be said against some of his rhymes; occa- 
sionally a line or two is infelicitous in diction. The 
poems are hard to understand; they are written in 
a style so packed, so condensed, so deliberately striv- 
ing to gain force through inversions and omissions 
that a reader must be patient, must read them often 
and carefully. To quote from them is to deface 
them; they must be read entire. The following 
sestet from an untitled sonnet, describing a common 
mystic mood of despair, may, nevertheless, serve to 
illustrate the method, the intensity of feeling, the 
striking novelty of language which makes all the 
poems reward study. 


. . . O the mind, mind has mountains; cliffs to fall 
Frightful, sheer, no-man-fathomed. Hold them cheap 
May who ne’er hung there. Nor does long our small 
Durance deal with that steep or deep. Here! creep, 
Wretch, under a comfort serves in a whirlwind: all 
Life death does end and each day dies with sleep. 


The influence of Hopkins has had, and will have, 
an integrating effect on modern poetry. His old 
friend, Robert Bridges, is the first obviously to have 
writterr in the full light of the “new rhythm.” “The 
Testament of Beauty” reflects Hopkins on every 
page. The following four lines show it strikingly: 


The sky’s unresting cloudland, that with varying play 
sifteth the sunlight thru’ its figured shades, that now 
stand in massive range, cumulated stupendous 
mountainous snowbillowy up-piled in dazzling sheen, .. . 


The whole of the late Poet Laureate’s greatest 
book is a monument in its prosody to his friendship 
for Gerard Hopkins. But many another contem- 
porary poet has felt, consciously or unconsciously, 
the quickening influence. 

Here at last modern poetry can find the rationale, 
the convention, of freedom it has been seeking. Hop- 
kins himself, in 1879, wrote what might be consid- 
ered an apologia for all modernity: 


But as air, melody, is what strikes me most of all in music 
and design in painting, so design, pattern, or what I am in 
the habit of calling imscape, is what I above all aim at in 
poetry. Now it is the virtue of design, pattern, or inscape 
to be distinctive, and it is the vice of distinctiveness to be- 
come queer, 


And so a Jesuit priest, working quietly in the 
National University in Dublin over forty years ago, 
stated principles to which modern poets must listen, 
even if they do not understand; a priest capable of 
so incredibly modern—and timeless—a poem as ths, 
“Pied Beauty”: 


Glory be to God for dappled things— 
For skies of couple-color as a brinded cow; 
For rose-moles all in stipple upon trout that swim; 
Fresh-firecoal chestnut-falls; finches’ wings; 
Landscape plotted and pieced—fold, fallow, and plow; 
And 4ll trades, their gear and tackle and trim. 


All things counter, original, spare, strange; 
Whatever is fickle, freckled (who knows how? ) 
With swift, slow; sweet, sour; adazzle, dim; 
He fathers-forth whose beauty is past change: 
Praise him. 





A considerable list of books has recently been 
added to the employees’ library by the Bank of Eng- 
land. The Old Lady of Threadneedle Street en- 
courages good taste in her reading room; in fiction 
among her recent accessions, as librarians say, are 
McFee’s “Aliens,” Wilder’s “Woman of Andros,” 
Tomlinson’s “All Our Yesterdays,” and John Galt’s 
“Annals of the Parish.” 


Chronique Scandaleuse 


MRS. GRUNDY. A History of Four Centuries of 
Morals Intended to Illuminate Present Problems 
in Great Britain and the United States. By Lro 
Markun. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
1930. $5. 

Reviewed by PREsERVED SMITH 
Cornell University 


HILE the true aristocrat may scorn pub- 

lic opinion as “the clamor of all the fools 

one doesn’t know in addition to that of all 
one damnably does,” the plebeian habitually applies 
to his every action the test of his neighbor’s opinion. 
“What will Mrs. Grundy think? What will Mrs. 
Grundy say?” is the classic formulation of the ethical 
standard by a person in Morton’s “Speed the 
Plough,” which, for the last two centuries, has given 
a proverbial character to current speech. Not inap- 
propriately, therefore, has Mr. Markun taken Mrs. 
Grundy as the great modern moral philosopher, the 
patron saint of modern life, and the herois eponyma 
of his ethical history. For, the rise of democracy 
has fastened the middle-class ethics upon the habits 
of the white peoples, and most strongly on those 
selected by the author for treatment, the English- 
speaking nations. 

Quite rightly the author recognizes the Reforma- 
tion as the first wave of the rising tide of bourgeois 
ascending. From John Calvin to Earl Carroll, 
through Reformation, Restoration, Revolution, and 
Relaxation, he has painted a series of Hogarthian 
pictures illustrating the progress of the rake and the 
harlot through four centuries of futile attempts to 
repress them. In the end, his history of morals 
amounts to a history of immorality and of the efforts 
of Puritan and reformer to combat it. 

es Fs 

According to his testimony, fornication and drunk- 
enness have been the favorite indoor sports, and 
persecuting their addicts the favorite outdoor sport, 
of all generations. The leading topic of his book 
is what one of Oscar Wilde’s clergymen described 
as “the usual subject—purity.” The erotic inter- 
est is disproportionately emphasized, because of its 
popular appeal} though the final result is that the 
reader of six hundred and fifty pages largely, devote 
to sex begins to feel that even vice has lost its roses 
and raptures. The human heart may be, as Mr. 
Markun and the Westminister divines agree, desper- 
ately wicked and deceitful above all things; but it is 
also desperately uninventive and tedious in its monot- 
onous variations on the same theme of sexual enjoy- 
ment. 

In classing Mr. Markun with the catechists for 
a moment I do not mean to imply that he agrees 
with their ethics. No indeed! His sympathies are 
much more with the sinners than with their perse- 
cutors. He is, like so many of us moderns, a little 
the cynic and the satirist. The height of his art 
has been to select the most startling scandals and 
the most narrow-minded legislation, and to pour 
over the whole concoction a sauce piquante of ridi- 
cule. Prostitutes are a-peppered and Puritans as- 
saulted throughout his pages with equal gusto, in 
order to season them to the taste of the jaded palate. 
He has certainly succeeded in making a work as read- 
able as a newspaper, and about as scrappy. The 
introduction of material on the sports, dress, and 
drink of the populace, on religion, superstition, and 
illusion, lends welcome variety to the story; while 
the lively style and numerous illustrations add still 
further to its interest. 

st Fs 

What he has missed almost altogether has been 

the properly historical view. ‘Though he has read 
very widely in the sources, and has collected many 
entertaining facts, burdened with no more than the 
usual proportion of error, his whole interest is in the 
sensational and the startling. He has made his his- 
tory of morals what the older natural histories used 
to be, a museum of curiosities. ‘The deeper currents 
of social and economic and even of religious move- 
ments, and the fabric of the body politic from which 
ethics are but the natural secretion, are beyond his 
purview. His purpose, as declared by his title, is not 
the scientific, but the practical one, “to illuminate 
present problems.” As far as I can read his inten- 
tion, it is to show the futility of all moral regulation. 
He would cure humanity’s sick conscience as the 
guillotine cured headache. To change the metaphor, 
he has fired his blunderbuss, loaded with ten thousand 
facts, at humanity, and has left a carcass riddled in 
every vital orgin. 
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The Society of Jesus 


THE POWER AND SECRET OF THE 
JESUITS. By René Furop-Mitier. Trans- 
lated by F. S. Fuinr & D. F. Tarr. New York: 
The Viking Press. 1930. $5. 


Reviewed by Fatuer C. C. CLIFForp 
Columbia University 


ERR FULOP-MILLER, who is a dis- 
tinguished Hungarian, perhaps we ought 
to say, European, journalist, has written 
a notable and in many ways baffling book on what 
he calls ““The Power and Secret of the Jesuits.” It 
is not history; not, at least, in the more austere and 
scientific sense of the word, as many affect to con- 
sider it in these latter days; neither is it panegyric, nor 
polemic, nor plain expository narrative, nor any of 
the things, in fine, that fit in with modern categories 
or varieties of theme. It might be described, loosely, 
as the author himself describes it, as an attempt to 
track down the mystery that always seems to lurk 
behind any account of the power and secret of the 
great Order that has played so large a réle in the 
history of post-Tridentine Catholicism. 

The Jesuits have, roughly speaking, suffered from 
three kinds of writers. Panegyrists of the uncritical 
Cretineau-Joly type have provoked a spirit of hostile 
criticism which in itself has been the psychological 
parent of habitual ill will even among large numbers 
of the “orthodox.” Griesinger, Nicolini, and the 
ridiculous and often illiterate exploiters of Jesuiten- 
Hitze in France, in Italy, and in Northern Germany 
are instances of the second class. They have had 
their sorry day; and with the filtering of accurate 
historic knowledge down to the lower levels of the 
middle-class mind their influence has perceptibly 
waned during the past generation. 

The third class ranges over the entire course of 
Jesuit history. It is made up largely of those who 
pretend to have a scandal to reveal. The infamous 
Marc Antonio de Dominis is one of the earliest in- 
stances of this kind. After leaving the Society he 
rose to episcopal orders, and then, entering upon a 
new role, suggested to him in all likelihood by Sir 
Henry Wotton, who was then English Ambassador 

_to the Venetian Republic, passed over to the English 
moderates, among whom, owing to his chance pres- 
ence at Montaigne’s “consecration,” he acquired for 
a time a kind of spurious importance in the long and 
unavailing controversy on the ecclesiastical signifi- 
cance of the Anglican position. Known among con- 
troversial experts as the Apostata Spalatensis, his in- 
fluence passed with his death; but he was the fore- 
runner of a fairly long and invidious line, reappear- 
ing in scattered instances in our own day, whose 
temperamental witness against the Order must be 
judged by all honest men as having little value. 

Herr Fiilép-Miller’s treatment of his large and 
almost too various theme is a curious one, to say 
the least. He has undoubtedly done an extraordinary 
amount of intelligent reading. He has ransacked the 
libraries of Europe with the instinct rather of a bar- 
rister than of a student; and as a result of this con- 
sultative method of research there seems to have 
formed in the back of his mind a schema of prob- 
lems dear to the heart of the modern journalist; 
who is not necessarily, let us hasten to add, either 
shallow or unfair in his findings. ‘These problems 
are, significantly enough, eight in number; and they 
would seem to have constituted for the author a 
rounded and unitary whole, comparable to the octave 
in post-medieval music. 

With the earlier elements of the scheme which 
touch upon the spirit of Jesuitism, the personality of 
the founder, the emergence of the Jesuit point of 
view in theology and ethics, we need not occupy 
ourselves here. They are frankly, but intelligently, 
laudatory; yet they constitute one of the most pene- 
trating estimates of the Society of Jesus outside of 
the official apologists of the much challenged Order 
itself. 

English-speaking students will be disappointed, per- 
haps, at the inadequate treatment accorded to that 
long line of heroes, Parsons, Campion, Gerard, 
Brother Owen, who fought with such courage and 
resourcefulness their losing battle against the com- 
promise which eventually triumphed in history and 
which is known to-day, variously, as the English 
Church, the Anglican Establishment, or the official 
Religion of the Crown. Though the America, even 
of our own day, must, of course be described as an 
English-speaking country, it has, strangely enough, 
lost touch with those chapters in the spiritual story 
of the race which reveal how incorrigibly religious 


the old pre-colonial blood was that went to the mak- 
ing of the greater England across the seas. 

It was seventeenth century France that furnished 
those pioneers of discovery of whose unselfish in- 
trepidity our own Parkman has written with such 
inspiring detail. Indeed, it is this portion of Herr 
Fiilép-Miller’s book which will furnish the informa- 
tion naively asked for, always with an acidulous 
suggestion of dead issues and unlaid ghosts of “Papal 
aggression,” in so many provincial sections of the 
United States of America to-day. 

Martrys, missionaries, controversialists, metaphysi- 
cians, humanists, mathematicians, Spanish thinkers, 
boldly tracking down in their sparsely furnished cells, 
by way of preparing for the morrow’s class, those 
principles which give reality and meaning to such 
theories as are ultimately found workable in Church 
or State, in commerce, in education, or in the less 
considered ways of every day life—how quietly, how 
unaffectedly, they pass through these crowded pages! 
Surely, it is a “goodly company” that the scholarly 
imagination of this Hungarian publicist has raised 











From Nivelon’s “The Rudiments of Genteel Behavior.” 


for the reader; and as we watch their solemn “march 
past,” we seem to understand the significance of that 
paradoxical reply said to have been offered by the 
Founder to a Spanish critic who had ventured to ask 
what type of man would succeed best in this curi- 
ously innovating and all but revolutionary Order. 
“Why, just the type of man,” was the reply, “who 
would succeed best in the world.” Whether the 
epigram be apocryphal or not, the figures of the long 
historic pageant would seem to bear, severally and 
individually, that unmistakable stamp of immediacy 
and thoroughness—efficiency, perhaps, we should 
rather call it—which indubitably makes part of the 
moral secret of what the Order has achieved during 
well nigh four centuries of work for the “greater 
glory of God.” Indeed, one might go further and 
claim that the saint imported a new loyalty into the 
Christian body. Though the Middle Ages delighted 
to speak of the Church as a mother, it remained for 
this belated apostle of blind obedience to see in Peter’s 
successor the one “Holy Father” without whom, in 
an anarchic time, this mystical body itself would be 
cheated of all efficiency; and so made unintelligible 
to the children who would serve it best. 

It is in his closing pages that Herr Fiilép-Miller 
is most disappointing. His verdict practically amounts 
to a dismissal of the claims which he has so elabo- 
rately set forth in the course of the book. What 
have they done, he seems to ask, compared with the 
true promoters of civilization and science? The 
world could have got on without them; and the 
Catholicism which they succeeded in saving at the 
Reformation period has, in the meanwhile, taken on 
too many of their own characteristics to be con- 
sidered an ecumenical Church. That is what the 
elaborate, but otherwise pointless, citations signify, 
ranging, as they do (somewhat disconnectedly, the 
reader will feel), from Herder and Harnack to 
Dostoievsky’s stirring, but inadequate, parable in 
“The Legend of the Grand Inquisitor.” 

No sane man would wish, of course, to quarrel 
with Herr Fiilép-Miller’s own interpretation of the 
evidence which he has been at such pains to gather. 
He does admit, somewhat innocently, it might be 
conceded, that the great Order must be judged from 


“the modern point of view.” What “the modern 
point of view” is he does not tell us explicitly, save 
that it looks upon Aristotle and_ his “teleological 
methods,” which the Society, he thinks, has taken 
over in the lump, as demoded and hopelessly out of 
date. One wonders how much of Aristotle and his 
methods he has digested in his pre-journalistic days. 
It is not every thinker that knows his own metaphys- 
ical family tree; and there is much of unsuspected as- 
sumption in the theories of the most thoughtful of us. 

Religious insight is not quite the same thing as 
historical insight; and it might be urged that the 
root of Herr Fiilép-Miller’s failure to reach a more 
decisive verdict may be due to an aboriginal con- 
fusion of two distinct orders of thought. The Society 
of Jesus, in common with every other religious 
Order, is a human creation. It is not to be identi- 
fied, in any strict sense, with the Christian Church 
at large. Neither is Catholicism itself to be con- 
fused with that more definite and almost tangible 
body of doctrine which the intelligent world knows 
as the Catholic Faith. 

These distinctions are vital and fundamental; and 
they must be taken into account, if we are to form 
an understanding estimate of whatever “problem” 
may be supposed to lurk behind the thing called 
“Jesuitism” during the last four hundred years of 
religious controversy. “Jesuitism” is an unlovely 
word, coined originally in sectarian ignorance and 
misprision. If it must be used, however, let it be 
with the reminder that it has produced martyrs and 
mystics and saints in well nigh more impressive num- 
bers than the scientists and scholars to whom the 
academic world has seldom refused fellowship. Its 
laborious determination, therefore, never to lose sight 
of that “greater glory. of God” which seems to 
have created a vague kind of scruple in Herr Fiilép- 
Miller’s mind, need not be held incompatible—so 
might even a modern psychologist suggest!—with 
much that is of good repute on the lower levels of 
human activity. With these strictures we commend 
a finely conceived, yet puzzlingly uneven, book to its 


English-speaking readers, 


The Greek Gentus’ 


THE GREEK WAY. By Eprrn ‘Hani rton. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Company. 1930. 


$3. 
Reviewed by Hetry GoLpMAN 


HASTEN to say that in “The Greek Way” 

Edith Hamilton has written an excellent book 

which sums up with profound and sympathetic 
insight the essential quality of the Greek genius and 
its achievement, especially in the field of literature. 
But I have a quarrel to pick with some of her 
statements, which will out. As a background to the 
Greek picture Miss Hamilton paints, in a few bold 
strokes, a sketch of the civilizations which were al- 
ready extinct or in full decline when Greece was 
born. We are told: “In Egypt, in Crete, in Meso- 
potamia, wherever we can read bits of the story, we 
find the same conditions: a despot enthroned, whose 
whims and passion are the determining factor in the 
state; a wretched, subjugated populace; a great 
priestly organization to which is handed over the do- 
main of the intellect.” Such sweeping statements 
are dangerous, even for Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
although in a very general way they hold true. But 
pray what is Crete doing in that company? Crete, 
a land without great temples, where worship was 
carried on on heights and in caves, or at small domes- 
tic shrines. Crete, of whose religion we know nothing 





’ but what we can surmise from paintings, from the 


engravings on rings and gems, and from a handful 
of bronze and faience figurines. And if we wish 
to add a very doubtful source material to our meagre 
stock, we may attempt, by analysis, to extract some- 
thing about prehistoric Crete from the legends of 
Greece. Where do we get a hint, in Cretan art, 
of “a wretched, subjugated populace?” Surely not 
in the proud young soldier, who on a steatite vase 
salutes his superior officer; nor in the jolly har- 
vesters who, on a similar vessel, march along singing 
a rowdy refrain. ‘There is, I believe, not a single 
prostrate Cretan in art; not even on the Egyptian 
frescoes, where they are shown bringing their gifts 
of metal work to the court of the Pharaohs. All 
this would not be worth dwelling on at any length, 
if many lovers of the Greek genius did not believe 
that the Cretan was one of the more important 
elements that went into its making. Some of the 
statements about Egypt too invite a challenge. Had 
the belief of the Egyptians in immortality and their 
extraordinary preoccupation with the tomb in reality 
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its origin in the consolation of human misery, which 
“seeing little hope for happiness in this world, turned 
instinctively to find comfort in another?” Surely, 
it is quite as plausible to think of the cult of the 
tomb, which was at first restricted to the Pharoah 
and his family and only gradually spread to the 
great nobles and then to the people at large, as 
originating in an extension of the Pharoah’s power 
beyond and in defiance of the appearances of death. 

When she comes to her true theme, Miss Hamil- 
ton treats first of the distinguishing quality of the 
Greek genius: the happy balance of liberty and re- 
straint in the social life of the people, and the cor- 
responding balance maintained in their spiritual life 
between the mind and the spirit; in other words 
between the intellectual and the mystical approach 
to reality. The Greeks looked upon the world 
about them, they inquired into its mechanism and 
sought after the laws by which it was governed; and 
in spite of its insufficiencies and tragedies, they found 
it good, and man himself a very noble work. 

To illustrate the Greek genius, Miss Hamilton 
dwells chiefly upon the works of the poets who ex- 
pressed themselves in dramatic form,—Aristophanes, 
the master of comedy, and the three great tragedians, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. And in order 
to bring them nearer the comprehension of minds 
steeped in the imagery of the Bible and in later 
European literature, she draws illuminating parallels 
between Aristophanes and our own Gilbert, between 
fEschylus and Shakespeare. The author realizes 
fully the difficulty of making later generations re- 
spond to the emotional scale that has prevailed in 
the past. What arouses a very storm of emotions in 
one generation, may call forth only intellectual and 
esthetic appreciation in another. Who would now 
resort to the flute as an instrument with which to 
stir the feelings? And still it was capable of pro- 
ducing in the Greeks emotional excesses, which the 
strict moralists of their day saw themselves forced 
to condem. ‘To a certain extent this is also true of 
their literature. While some are still capable of en- 
joying and appreciating Greek literature intellec- 
tually, few read it with that emotional response 
which comes to us so easily when we fall under the 
spell of more modern writers. Our palates are used 
to a more highly seasoned food, and rare indeed is 
the person who can get the full savor of the Greek. 
To whoever wishes to have his sensibilities oriented 
towards a finer and more intense enjoyment of 
Greek poetry, one may recommend Miss Hamilton’s 
book without reserve. 





Napoleon’s Police President 


JOSEPH FOUCHE: THE PORTRAIT OF A 
POLITICIAN. By Streran Zweic. New York: 
The Viking Press. 1930. $3.50. 

Reviewed by A. W. G. RANDALL 

OSEPH FOUCHE, the Police President of Na- 
poleon, ex-theological student, fanatical revolu- 
tionary, at length Duke of Otranto and spon- 
sor of the accession of King Louis XVIII, is one of 
the most remarkable figures in revolutionary history, 
or in modern history altogether, for the matter of 
that. Herr Zweig is right in pointing out that, apart 
from the authoritative biography by Louis Madelin— 
to which he, like any student of Fouché, must ac- 
knowledge a considerable debt—and the characteri- 
zation in Balzac’s ““Ténébreuse Affaire,” this amaz- 
ing career has hardly had justice done to it. He 
therefore—with a half-apology for not giving the 
public an heroic biography, like, we presume, Lud- 
wig’s Napoleon or Lincoln—proposes to repair the 
omission. His choice is good; heroic biographies are 
all very well, but they have often been a number 
of fanciful variations on an old theme. Herr Zweig 
has at least begun with a fairly fresh theme and, in 
spite of his predilection for “psychological biogra- 
phy” and his debt to Freud as shown in earlier 
works, he does not seem to have varied the story 

to such an extent as to obscure the original tune. 
The part played by Fouché in the French Revo- 
lution is familiar to all students of that period. Yet 
he was never fond of the limelight; he was, by 
preference, what Herr Zweig calls him, one of the 

Hinter grundsmenschen—one of those in the back- 

ground, only brought into prominence when it was 

safe for him to appear so. He was not by any means 

a man of heroic build, either physically or morally— 

and Herr Zweig gives a remarkable pen picture of 

the outward man, sketched in a few lines. But for 
shrewdness, for calculation, for patience and fidelity 
to his aim, he might almost be called a genius. He 
gave his vote for execution of Louis XVI, when 


completely sure of his ground. His work against 
the counter-revolutionaries at Lyons, which earned 
him the name of the “mitrailleur of Lyons,” the 
justification for which is supplied by Herr Zweig in 
a terrible chapter, was calculated to strengthen his 
position among the Jacobins, yet this he was able 
successfully to live down when the fatal hour struck 
for the execution of Robespierre, his bitter enemy. 

Always seeing one step ahead of his rivals and 
enemies he was able to sail in triumphantly on the 
wave of reaction and reach high honors under the 
Empire. Then, of course, began the greatest drama 
of all; Herr Zweig has well staged it. He intrigued 
against Napoleon; he entered into communication 
with his enemies. More, he was discovered, but so 
carefully had his plans been laid, so much was he 
favored by the luck of war—Herr Zweig might per- 
haps have emphasized Fouché’s luck more than he 
has done—that, although degraded by the Emperor 
he was able to escape the fatal sentence which would 
surely have descended on men less feared than he. 
But the Emperor’s extremity was Fouché’s oppor- 
tunity; he had an uncanny foreknowledge of the 
wheel-turning process of Fortune. And so he was 
able, he the Duke of Otranto, not only to secure 
high office under Louis XVIII, whose brother he 
had condemned to death twenty years or so previ- 
ously, but was even able to contract—most relig- 
iously, of course—an aristocratic marriage with the 
Comtesse de Castellane, to which one of the wit- 
nesses was the king himself. 

But the sands were running out; the regicide 
who had helped Louis to his throne had served his 
purpose, and the remembrance of his early life was 
too terrible for the court to tolerate him longer. 
He looked round for his friends, conscious that the 
pursuit was beginning. Surely he had insured all 
possible means of escape, or even of continuing in 
that position of power to which his instincts bid him 
hold. But those he had thought to clasp to himself 
by blackmail, by services rendered, by fear—all now 
deserted him, and he fell, and went into exile, to be 
harried from one place to another by Metternich, 
to be deceived by his young wife, to be despised, 
even worse, forgotten, by the world which had once 
trembled at his name. “So utterly forgotten is he 
that no one beyond a few officials in the Austrian 
police service pays any heed when at length, in the 
year 1819, Metternich allows the Duke of Otranto 
to remove to Triest—granting this favor only be- 
cause he knows from a trustworthy source that it is 
accorded to a dying man.” It was at Triest in De- 
cember of the following year that Joseph Fouché 
died. 

Herr Zweig, in limning “the portrait of the most 
remarkable politician the world has ever known” 
has furnished one of the most interesting biographies 
of recent months. 





Fantastic Truth 


LOST BUFFALO. By Leonarp Bacon. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1930. $2. 


Reviewed by STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


HIS is a good book, not a patent-medicine. 

It is honestly and skilfully written by a 

craftsman—and a craftsman who has little 
to learn in the field of satiric, narrative verse. 
There is a good deal of narrative verse being written 
these days, and a good deal of satire—but few prac- 
titioners can combine the two with the deftness and 
sting of Mr. Bacon at his best. The first two verses 
of “Lost Buffalo” give you a taste of his manner. 


This is a tale of people that we know not, 

And, in a sense, can never hope to know, 
Travellers on roads where in our dreams we go not, 
Whose life and thought belong to long ago, 

Yet who are tangled in the twisted bow-knot 

Of our queer string, helpless and dumb and slow, 
And eyeing with half-conscious consternation 

What we too glibly call civilization. 


Say fifty years ago a man could ride 

For three days in the Blacksnake reservation. 

It was a province fair and bright and wide, 
From Pronghorn, where the agent had his station, 
To Fort MacNutt on the blue mountain side, 
Where lonely troopers in the desolation 

Upheld their country’s honor and the laws, 

And had intrigues occasionally with squaws. . . . 


Then the tale proceeds, the tale of one of the 
extraordinary and sardonic jests of oil, gushing up 
unexpectedly on the Blacksnake Reservation, to 
craze and mystify debased Indian and thieving white. 
The characters of the tale do not move in our best 


circles. Lurana, the shoddy prostitute, Hallowell, 
the hard-bitten murderer, Frozen Deer, the ignoble 
red man turned oil millionaire overnight, and John 
Claypole who bamboozled him out of half a million 
in the name of Pronghorn Baptist College—these 
creatures belong to our own earth, but it does not 
flatter us to see them so nakedly set forth. But Mr. 
Bacon’s paints go deeper than the plaster, and now 
and then he has a certain pity on their nakedness, as 
in his description of Frozen Deer’s strange exile 


Where the realtor and the movie-queen 
Gambol together, and with boost and boast 
Rise cities that change like pictures on the screen. . . . 


There, it is written of Frozen Deer, 


In his mind, 

Timid, bewildered, very far away, 

Something moved, shadowlike, quietly behind 

The modern city and the garish day. 

He looked for it at nightfall, as the blind 

Look where sound issues, It were hard to say 
What that thing might be. Some strange secret, rife 
With portent, adumbration of some life, 


That should have been his own, however weak 

And dull, the thing that makes the spring or crag 

Have their own life for the wild man, makes them 
speak 

Fantastic truth that logic cannot tag, 

Giving divinity to pass and peak 

Our feebler fancy lacks the force to drag 

From book or church or even the burning heart 

That yearns to make itself parcel and part 


Of a beauty perished. Sometimes in a dream 
Frozen Deer saw a mighty buffalo bull 

On the black skyline, or heard a panther scream, 

Or the men’s song from the khiva seemed to lull 
Senses outwearied by the clanking scheme 

Of white men’s things. And in his low-browed skull 
Took place some electronic interchange 

That you and I might well consider strange. 


There is a river that dies out in the waste 

In a white swamp of salt. That too he saw. 

It told him things directly and ungraced 

By rhetoric, and exempt from logic’s law 

As we conceive it. The world had been defaced 
For him and his. Fate’s finger, on the flaw 

In his being, lay upon him like a weight. 
Patient he lay, under the finger of Fate. 


And not as you and I might, meditating, 
Stricken by spiritual paralysis, 

But seeing images like fireflies mating, 
Nocturnal, over some unknown abyss. 

He did not struggle. He was only waiting 
For the prodigious touch of Nemesis, 

Who has devised a special legislature 

For all of us—the renegades from nature. 


So the tale goes on, crackling, to its sharp finale. 


The rest of the volume consists of sonnets and 
lyrics. “The sonnets are amusing, lively, bitter—but 
I would give any six of them (except “Under the 
Tropic”) for “America Deserta” or “Discovery,” 
not to speak of “The Road to Lutzen” and “Sar- 
vachradden,” two earlier poems which it is good to 
find again and which are sure quarries for the an- 
thologist. 

Mr. Bacon has a mind and habit of his own, a 
disciplined and expert style. In “Ulug Beg,” “The 
Mound Builders,” and “Lost Buffalo,” he has 
shown how he can sustain a narrative. As a devotee 
of long, narrative poems, I should like to see him try 
something of the size and spaciousness of “Ulug 
Beg” again, this time with an American setting. He 
has some of the faults of facility and is occasionally 
inclined to use a six-inch gun on a butterfly. But 
when he has a subject up to the metal he carries, 
‘Sf wan or two in the shtalls have been discommoded, 
the gallery have enjoyed the performances av a 
Roshus.” It was so in “Ulug Beg”, it is so in 
“Lost Buffalo” and the best of the shorter poems. 


Here is good meat and a sharp sauce, 
A clean hearth and a bright fire. 
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The Folder 


L. JR. reports that he has visited Congruity, 
Pa. He writes: “I kept a look-out for the 
eharmonious spot as I and my chariot fled 
westward over the Wm. Penn highway. Well, 
Congruity consists of a half-dozen houses at a cross- 
roads. ‘These places might amuse you: Backbone, 
Ky., Shoulderblades, Ky., and Apologies, N. C. My 
chariot is eager for the broad highway again, but at 
least I’ve seen Congruity.” 
ses & 
A. L. writes from Ithaca that she has treasured 
since last November an advertisement that appeared 


in this SaruRDAyY REvIEW and whose humor she 
fears some of us missed. It ran thus:— 


INTRIGUE, PASSION, and utter decadence 
are revealed in “The Memoirs of Cardinal 
Dubois” as translated by Ernest Dowson. 
The whole shameful record is brought to light 
in this limited edition . . . one of the many 
books obtainable for ideal Christmas gifts 





= ~*~ 





As the Business Department will hasten to remind 
us, it is always desirable to study the insertions in 
“Counter Attractions.” 


+s SF SF 


Going to the old sub-Treasury building on Wall 
Street, to visit the Passport Bureau, is always an ex- 
citement; but still more so if you pause to read the 
tablet at the western end of the steps which says, 
without any reservations, “On this site the Congress 
on July 13, 1787, dedicated the territory Northwest 
of the Ohio River forever to freedom.” 

It reminded me somehow of a statue I once no- 
ticed near the Pantheon in Paris; it was a bright 
moonlight night and I was prowling about to study 
whies and wherefors; the moon was bright enough 
to read the inscription on the base of the statue, which 
said “on this spot Someoneorother proclaimed the 
Rights of Man, in the Presence of the Supreme 
Being.” That, I think was in 1791. The last 
15 years of the 18th century were the heyday of 
Proclamation. 

But, if the Supreme Being is present, has man any 
Rights? And if so, what? I should like to send 
a stamped envelope to the authors of “The Meaning 
of Meaning” (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923) and 
get this answered. ; 

In a recent clearance of overplus on some crowded 
bookshelves, “The Meaning of Meaning” was one 
of the books I steadfastly retained. Like W. W. 
Rouse Ball’s “Mathematical Recreations and Essays” 
(Macmillan) it is one of those precious volumes one 
clings to hoping for the eventual millennium when 
we will all have leisure to be wise. 

Someday an essay might be written On the Pes- 
simism of Publishers, considering the unavoidable 
melancholia that must afflict a merchant of print 
when he sees how skilful is humanity in avoiding the 
books that require thought. 


Ss ss & 


Posthumous fame of a great personality has its 
tidal movements, its periods of subterranean quies- 
cence. It has been interesting to note lately a quiet 
but strong increase of considered tribute to the mem- 
ory of Woodrow Wilson. Mr. Bainbridge Colby’s 
“The Close of Woodrow Wilson’s Administration 
and the Final Years” was an admirable, serene, and 
intimate address given last spring before the Missouri 
Historical Society. It has been reprinted in a small 
book (Mitchell Kennerley, New York). Mr. Col- 
by’s subsequent article in the August Current History 
has the same good quality: courteous, but sharply 
definite. He asks whether it ‘is necessary for the 
admirers of Roosevelt to express their tribute so 
largely by abuse of Wilson. That is probably a sub- 
tle rhetorician’s question: probably those two Presi- 
dents were antipodes by instinct; it would be hard 
to find many political citizens flexible enough to be 
partisans of both. 

But there is a quietness about the returning tide of 
Wilson appreciation which seems to me to argue 
large power. 

It was a great happiness to meet Will Dyson, the 
Australian artist, on his recent visit to New York; 


and a joy to see, by a catalogue from the Ferargil 
Galleries (63 East 57th Street) with an introduc- 
tory note by Newlin Price, that his extraordinary 
etchings are beginning to be known in this country. 
It is customary among lovers of Dyson to remark 
on the savagery of his work, but the understanding 
eye will always note the grave and beautiful tender- 
ness that lies behind it. The point dips in acid but 
the hand moves in something wider than mere satire. 
There were some of us who first camé-to know 
Dyson’s brilliant work many years ago, before the 
War, when he was doing bewildering burlesque and 
bitter cartoons in the London Daily Herald, the 
Labor paper. Then for a long time we heard noth- 
ing of him. It was excellent to learn how his rich 
talent had grown in all those anxious years. Arthur 
Balfour once said of him “A probably dangerous 
young man, but at once too subtle and too violent 
to be greatly feared.” Will Dyson is no longer ex- 
actly young, and not dangerous to any lover of 
beauty; his fine work is greatly cherished and is sure 
of honored respect among those who are not afraid 
of ideas put on copper. 


& SF SF 


Undoubtedly there were many readers of the 
British press who cheered the following letter in the 
London Week-End Review :— 


$1R,—To save an infinity of trouble to editors, printers, 
and the reading public, I hasten to inform you that last 
week-end I heard the cuckoo, nightingale, yaffe, Norwegian 
whistler, Smith’s skylark, Shelley’s skylark, stonechat, and 
backchat, In the intervals of listening to these premature 
birds, I gathered Hick’s violet, the spotted tittilary, the 
quaint old-world dog’s-tail and sops-in-wine, and other in- 
credible flowers; and picked a splendid specimen of oakum 
(near Parkhurst). I have also grown the largest vegetable 
marrow ever produced in this country, though, as it has 
been consumed at table, I cannot now produce evidence on 
this point, and the tallest hollyhock. 

Trusting that all correspondence on these and cognate 
matters is.now made entirely superfluous for another year,— 
I am, etc., “WAYFARER” 

\ 


Fortunately American managing editors are hard- 
boiled, and we here are not so perennially opiated 
with Siste Viator’s letters about the first skunk cab- 
bage or the yellow-breasted gammergurton. 


st Ss 


One British institution, however, which should 
open a New York branch is Useful Women, Ltd., 
of 48 Dover Street, London W. 1. “Efficient gen- 
tlewomen are available,” says their leaflet, “at very 
short notice to undertake any of the following, or 
to do anything else if it is possible to do it.” Among 
a long list of their specialties we may remark the fol- 
lowing :— 


Bridge lessons given, and good emergency players 
provided 

Children taken charge of and escorted to Doctors 
and Dentists 

Chiropodists recommended 

Debutantes taken out for the Season 

Dinner speeches prepared 

Dogs washed, brushed and exercised 

Horses exercised 

Horticultural Shows attended and reports sent to 
flower lovers 

Income Tax returns prepared 

Invalids inquired for, visited and read to 

Jumpers made to order 

Letters written 

Lonely persons visited and entertained 

Luggage collected and forwarded 

Mending for bachelors 

Miniature painting at reasonable charges 

Orders taken for jam, new-laid eggs and fowls 

Pearls re-strung 

Public speakers provided 

Trains met 

Visitors to London accompanied 

Vintage wines obtained at advantageous prices 

Zoo parties arranged and escorted 


es SF & 


Another form of Useful Womening is what the 
librarians of the Queen’s Borough Public Library are 
doing in their new book bus—a gigantic Parnassus 
on Wheels which we had the good fortune to en- 
counter on its maiden voyage on Long Island roads 
the other day. This enormous book-vehicle is named 
(in honor of Walt Whitman) O Pioneer! and was 
christened by Mayor Walker himself. It is in charge 
of Mrs. Oliver Whiesnant, chief of the Extension 
Division of the Jamaica Library, who says of it:—- 


With its 2,000 volumes of fiction and fact, O Pioneer will 
go into remote parts of Queens Borough which have no 
permanent library stations, Its twenty or more weekly stops 
will be made at schools, subway and “L” stations, prominent 
bus stops, community centers and industrial plants at hours 
when people of varied interests may take advantage of its 
joys. Its crew will consist of two librarians (one of whom 
is specially trained for children’s work) and a chauffeur 
attendant. It will rapidly develop the districts it serves into 
permanent library stations, 
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W. S. Hall’s interesting introduction to “The 
Spirit of America,” a charming volume of Currier 
and Ives prints issued by William Edwin Rudge, re- 
minds me of my severe disappointment at the old 
Sybil’s Cave bierstube in Hoboken. Long ago I had 
noticed two Currier and Ives’s hanging there, dark 
with time and smoke. But I supposed that no one else 
had noticed them. I let a year or so go by: and 
then one day this summer, armed with fifty actual 
(but borrowed) dollars, I went in to try to purchase 
them . .. one glance told the story: there were 
two light rectangles on the dark old walls. And 
my friend the proprietor said, “Yes, a crazy man 
was in here: he gave me fifty dollars for the two of 
em.” 

The collector must never delay or disobey a 


hunch. 
CHRISTOPHER Mor.ey. 








Sub Specie Aeternitatis 


OON or late they lay me in a narrow square 
of ground. 
“She is dead who once was quick,” they 
weep and say, 
“Still who once moved; given up to darkness and 
decay 
Who once knew light and laughter, color and sound. 
Gone, gone what once was here, lost what we some- 
time knew.” 
And neither now nor then can any of that be true. 


How shall I take away what never was really mine? 
How shall there be lost that which I only borrow? 
Tricked now by body and voice, and then by a 

following sorrow, 

They take me for something apart, and not for the 

corporal sign, 

The shifting reflection, the colorless water, the 

strange 

Impermanent mirror of things that are foreign to 

change. 


For I possess at the last nothing apart from these 
Immortal lovely lands that gave me birth, 
No thoughts that are not moulded by this earth, 
No ways of love, reflection, life or ease 
I have not taken from this air that fills 
These changeless canyons and these high grave hills. 


The arching bones, the muscles and the skin, 

The ebbing blood, the filaments of hair, 

Were all compounded, quickened, made aware 
By this earth’s stuff, its very core within; 
The substance that infertns this landscape’s sphere 
Makes up my flesh and changes with the year. 


No rain comes down upon an inch of ground 
But in my heart its lightest drop is known, 
The very trees are patterned in my bone, 

My pulse’s rhythm is the river’s sound; 

There is no slope or shadow but that brought 

Some inner correlation to my thought. 


And not a fancy shuttles in my brain 
But owes its birth to some blue drift of air, 
Some length of farmland beautiful and bare, 
Some silvered wave of the maturing grain, 
Some crackling leaf wherein I came to hear 
The admonition of the dying year. 


The line of mountains falling to the sea 
Repeats itself as music in my mind. . . 
I am to go and leave .t all. behind? 

Yet left behind then what remains of me? 

A little stone the tides of grass surmount, 

A leaf among leaves no winter stops to count. 


BEATRICE COOPER 
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Elizabethan England 
THE MONSTROUS REGIMENT. By 


CHRISTOPHER HOLLis, New York: Min- 
ton, Balch & Co. 1930. $2.50. 


Reviewed by FREDERIC MILNER 


M R. HOLLIS prefaces this book with the 

quotation from John Knox which 
runs: “The Monstrous Empire of a cruel 
woman we know to be the only occasion of 
all these miseries and yet with silence we 
pass the time as though the matter did noth- 
ing appertain to us.” The “cruel woman” 
concerned is “that poor, weak, badgered 
queen,” Elizabeth, who allowed herself to 
be at the mercy of Cecil and his “gang of 
crooks.” But though he describes his work 
as “A Book about Queen Elizabeth,” Mr. 
Hollis has really written about Elizabethan 
England rather than about the Queen her- 
self and, as a very devout Catholic, he con- 
tends that in the sixteenth century England 
took the wrong turning. Like his intellect- 
ual sire, Mr, Belloc, he believes that Eng- 
land, owing to the Reformation, cut her- 
self off from the “rational medieval mind” 
and destroyed the concept of Europe as a 
society. He certainly writes with force and 
brilliance. 

None but the most bigoted Protestants can 
deny that, as Mr. Hollis says, the Reforma- 
tion in England was a distinctly unsavory 
thing. It was started by Henry VIII as an 
attempt to blackmail the Pope into allow- 
ing him to marry Anne Boleyn so that there 
should be a chance of producing the neces- 
sary male heir of which Catherine seemed 
incapable, It was purely a political move 
in the first place and the doctrinal changes 
of Somerset and Northumberland were hard- 
ly dictated by a pure love of truth. The 
greed of those who coveted the church lands, 
to the disadvantage of everybody except 
themselves, was a disgraceful business, and 
it is quite true that Elizabeth, who attempted 
to find a via media after the reaction of 
Mary, was entirely devoid of real religious 
conviction of any sort. But actually there 
was very little to choose between the Catho- 
lics and Protestants of the time. If there 
were Northumberlands and Cecils in Eng- 
land there were the Guises, the Philips, and 
the Alvas on the Continent, The English 
Catholics about whom Mr. Hollis is so 
lyrical appear in a favorable light because 
they were in a minority. 
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Whatever one may think about the origins 
of the Reformation it is difficult to follow 
Mr. Hollis when he considers that the 
Elizabethan Religious Settlement was the 
product of an age of degeneration. There 
were, of course, plenty of disreputable men, 
if one judges from the modern point of 
view, and such people as Drake, Hawkins, 
and Raleigh cannot be ranked very high. 
But it was certainly an age of vitality and 
energy and even if it was violent it cannot 
be called decadent. The medieval domina- 
tion of custom had come to an end and 
there was development in every direction. 
Overseas discoveries, the introduction of 
capital into trade and industry, the enclos- 
ure movement, the bursting-forth of na- 
tional spirit, and the glut of literary activity 
were all the expression of a new individual- 
ism, The Elizabethans were very different 
from present day peoples. They were harsh 
and unsympathetic and pity seems to have 
been an unknown virtue to them, for to 
visit Bedlam was a holidy entertainment. 
But to talk of them as a “morally feeble and 
servile lot” because they were not faithful 
to the Roman Catholic Church is absurd. 
They regarded that Church as the Italian 
institution it had in fact become. 

The source of Mr. Hollis’s attitude of 
mind is his detestation of nationalism and 
he is, therefore, extremely bitter against 
the political philosophy of the Elizabethan 
period. Jean Bodin, one gathers, must be 
the devil incarnate to him. But it is only 
the abuse of nationalism, the belief that one 
of one’s countrymen is worth a dozen for- 
eigners, which is bad. It is not necessary 
to agree with Hegel that the State is the 
moving of the Divine Spirit over the face 
of the earth, but it cannot be denied that 
in the sixteenth century there was a good 
deal of truth in the phrase “le nouveau 
Messie est le roi”’ The Crown was the 
symbol of guarantee of order which both the 
papacy and the Empire had failed to main- 
tain during the Middle Ages, It was an 
authority less narrowly local than that of 
feudalism and less. vaguely comprehensive 
that the Papacy and the Empire. But at 





Book Club Selections 


any rate Mr. Hollis cannot blame England 
for the nationalism of the sixteenth century. 
It may have caused England to reject the 
Roman Catholic Church “bag and bag- 
gage,” but it caused Roman Catholic kings 
also to challenge the claims of the Papacy 
which since the times of Gregory the Great 
had claimed temporal as well as spiritual 
power, In France and Spain a compromise 
was made whereby religion, but not church 
government, was accepted from Rome, and, 
quite irrespective of the Reformation, the 
temporal kings stepped into the shoes of the 
medieval Holy Roman Emperor. 

With the effects of the English Reforma- 
tion Mr. Hollis is naturally very much 
concerned. He is a little inconsistent. He 
says on one page that from the alliance 
with England the Dutch gained nothing 
and on another page he writes that if the 
Reformation had failed in England the 
Spaniards would have reimposed their rule 
upon the Dutch. So important does Mr. 
Hollis think the English Reformation that 
he considers it to have saved Protestantism. 
“If England had remained Catholic the 
whole Protestant Movement would have 
collapsed before a hundred years were 
passed.” ‘That is not true and Mr. Hollis, 
who hates nationalism, really does give to 
England an excessive amount of importance. 
It was Calvin and Richelieu who saved 
Protestantism and enabled even Calvinism to 
secure recognition after the Thirty Years 
War at the Peace of Westphalia. That 
England did her share in destroying the 
medieval symmetry of Europe is quite true, 
but that symmetry was not “unity” as Mr. 
Hollis calls it. There was only uniformity 
in medieval Europe and uniformity is im- 
posed by external force. Variety is both 
natural and desirable on all sides of life. 
despite the Petrine Theory, and real unity 
can only arise from the voluntary coales- 
cence of the various units, It is now be- 
coming possible in both the religious and 
political worlds, and both the religious strife 
of the seventeenth century and the political 
wars of the eighteenth century were a neces- 
sary stage of painful transition. 

In so far as he deals with Elizabeth, in 
conclusion, Mr. Hollis is both inadequate 
and biassed. He fails to realize her diplo- 
matic genius and overstresses the influence 
of Cecil. In so far as he deals with the 
English Reformation Mr. Hollis is blinded 
to the facts by his zeal. When there have 
been so many violently Protestant historians 
there is great scope for the balanced Catho- 
lic interpretation, but Mr. Hollis, though a 
very able man, has not the true temper to 
seize the opportunity very successfully 

—The Catholic Book Club. 





A Living Past 


LONE COWBOY. My Life Story. By 
WILL James. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1930. $2.75. 

Reviewed by ALLAN NEVINS 


HIS book is an addition to the literature 

of the West which comes so far out of 
due time that it seems a rare bit of luck. 
The general impression is that the old West 
of the open range, of horse-thieving, of 
cattle-rustling, of trapping wild mustangs, 
and of the feud between cattleman and 
sheepman, has gone forever. According to 
most writers, this West belonged to the 
’seventies, ’eighties, and ’nineties. Barbed 
wire, irrigation, dry-farming, a more in- 
tensive stock-raising, and the growth of 
population have theoretically killed it as 
dead as Billy the Kid and Sitting Bull. It 
supposedly lives only in wild west fiction 
and the movies. Yet here emerges a cow- 
boy, born in Montana in 1890, who assures 
us that he was reared, trained, and till a few 
vears ago worked in this identical West; a 
bit reduced in area and in exuberance, per- 
haps, but much the same as the open range 
of the past. He has had all the adventures 
in it—save those with Indians and buffalo— 
which any cowboy of the ’seventies might 
have had. He has roved from below the 
Mexican border to well above the Canadian 
line; has studied every kind of life neculiar 
to the old frontier, even fur-trapping and 
prospecting; and still a voung man, turns 
up in 1930 to tell a tale which contains 
enough adventure and hardship for a dozen 
lives. 

Will James’s earlier books—“Smoky,” 
“Cow Country,” and the rest—were frag- 
ments from his experience and observation; 
here is the whole experience, reported in 


more than four hundred pages and dozens 
of his own drawings. In other hands a 
narrative of life on the cattle range which 
draws out to 160,000 words might become 
tiresome; not in Mr. James’s. He knows 
his ranges, cow-camps, and outfits so thor- 
oughly, and his memory for detail is so 
exact and vivid, that his gusto in reliving 
these former years is caught by his reader. 
But it is not a mere succession of details; 
the book is well planned, and is composed 
of three or four powerful narrative ele- 
ments that keep the story always moving, 
and sometimes make it race. The style fits 
the subject. No one doubts that Mr. James 
can write an English which, if not Addison- 
ian, is smooth and correct; his bad gram- 
mar, constant colloquialisms, and slovenly 
sentences are all for deliberate effect. After 
one grows used to them the effect is good. 
The discourse is just what we should expect 
of an ordinary cow-hand telling an earnest 


tale. sz 


It is the story of an astonishingly lonely 
life. Most cowboys have a gregarious in- 
stinct; but Will James seems to have wan- 
dered over the West in solitary fashion, 
frequently breaking all ties, and making few 
—though very fast—friends. He had no 
family. His father, a horse-breaker, died 
when he was a child, and left him to a 
French-Canadian trapper, Bopy, of whose 
rough kindliness he gives us an affectionate 
description. Once the youngster, left alone 
while Bopy walked his line of traps in the 
Montana mountains, drank some lye and al- 
most died. When Bopy was drowned, the 
boy drifted to the nearest cow-outfit and 
began wrangling horses. Little by little, 
with innumerable hard licks and no cod- 
dling, he learned his trade. Ultimately he 
could sit any bronk, rope steers, tame a 
stallion, change a brand, shoot, and hold 
liquor. The cowboys slapped his hands with 
a quirt when he caught hold of his saddle 
horn, they laughed when he was bucked off, 
they made him take on “calf wrassling” 
when the branding began; but when his 
horse fell and broke his ankle, they took 
care of him with devoted gentleness. Once. 
just grown into manhood, he accumulated 
a little money, and feeling tired of riding 
the range, took up a homestead in Canada, 
built a mud cabin, gathered a bunch of 
cows and calves, and was soon on the way 
to become a cattleman himself. An en- 
counter with a crazy sheepherder in a 
saloon, a gun-and-knife fight, and arrest by 
the Mounted Police, with a short term in a 
Canadian jail, put an end to this part of 
his career. But in general he loved his 
work on the range. He liked t6 tame out- 
law horses, ride sign, and rope cattle, and 
o»narently he liked still more to roam from 
ranch to ranch. 
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As he grew older the adventures he met 
became more serious, Doubtless Mr. James 
has in places touched up his materials a bit, 
and invented a little romance when his story 
seemed to lack it; but doubtless also his 
narrative is essentially true. In Canada he 
fell under suspicion of being a horse-thief. 
Fearing another sojourn in jail, he hastened 
with all speed out of the country, fording 
rivers, breasting storms, exchanging his 
jaded horse whenever he could for a fresh 
one, and giving a wide berth to strangers. 
The story of this breathless flight, which 
continued till he was over the Mexican 
border, is one of the most absorbing parts 
of the book. In the Southwest he found 
himself in a new world, and he frankly dis- 
liked the thorny mesquite, the dangerous 
longhorn cattle, the emphasis on roping, and 
the heat. He was treated roughly on a 
Southwestern ranch, where they gave him 
a string of outlaw horses to break and used 
him as an outsider; and his desire for re- 
venge brought about a temporary downfall. 
He ran off several carloads of cattle from 
the ranch, taking them far north to a shin- 
ver. On his second trip, after various hair- 
breadth escapes, he got the cattle into the 
car—and then was caught; and despite the 
kindness of a sheriff, he was found guiltv. 
The result was a term in the “big house,” 
where as a child of the open spaces he felt 
the confinement more severely than did the 
town-bred convicts. In telling all this the 
author certainly extenuates nothing. But 
the penitentiary was after all only an evi- 
sode. A few weeks after his release he was 
helping a gang of cowboys trap wild mus- 
tangs on the plains. 

Naturally the subjective element in the 
book is small. It is a tale of adventure, 


and though a girl comes into the story now 
and then, Mr. James confines himself to 
the emotions of action, He did not mind 
hard knocks, he liked seeing different sides 
of life, and wherever he went he kept his 
eyes open. 

In the end, the cowboy turns artist. From 
his earliest years, he had longed to draw, 
and had practised on what stray sheets of 
paper fell his way. As he grew more adept 
his work attracted notice. Finally he found 
himself earning fifty dollars for a drawing 
submitted for a rodeo poster. The war, a 
brief experience as cowboy rider for the 
movies, and a visit te a magazine editor 
somewhere on the west coast, all brought 
the real goal of his ambition nearer. Natur- 
ally, there is nothing in this story so in- 
teresting as the account of his life on the 
open range; but it is told with a reticence 
that reflects credit on Mr, James. 

Altogether, it is a highly unusual book. 
The text alone would make it that, and the 
illustrations are a valuable addition to the 
text. Merely as a story, it will awaken the 
spirit of the boy in every adult male. But 
it is a great deal more than a mere story; 
it is a revelation of the continued existence 
in the West—down to 1914 at least—of 
much that most Americans supposed had 
forever passed away on our continent. 

—The Book-of-the-Month Club. 





A Diva of the Courts 


AMERICAN GIRL. By Joun R. Tunis. 
New York: Brewer & Warren. 1930. 
$2. 

Reviewed by S. L. THomMas 


E started to read “American Girl” 

with little enthusiasm. We had a 
suspicion it was just going to be a book 
about sport, or a story of a game won in 
the ninth inning, or the last minute of play, 
or the fifth set. We were all wrong. 

The title “American Girl” is rather un- 
fortunate. It is too diffuse, covers too much 
territory, whereas the heroine, Florence Far- 
ley, with whom the book deals as child and 
young woman, is an individualized human 
being with a special life and a special soul 
of her own, and not just any American girl. 
The picture of her childhood is most vivid. 
An attractive, interesting, delicate little girl, 
she happens to show a particular aptitude 
for tennis playing. This determines her 
career, She becomes a tennis champion. 

Mr. Tunis has done well to choose the 
background of sport. He is most at home 
in the world of sport, as we know from 
his various writings. But it is essential, in 
order to do justice to the book, to bear in 
mind that the author has used the knowledge 
of his specialty merely for the purpose of 
providing authentic and convincing settings. 
In all else he is purely the novelist with the 
artist’s eye to the portrayal of his men and 
women and the unfolding of the life story 
of his heroine. He shows that he knows his 
men and women as wel! as he knows the 
technique of their profession. 

Incidentally, through its setting, the novel 
contains what seems to me the most ex- 
citing description of a contest since ‘Bob, 
Son of Battle” won the Dalesman’s Cup. 
But primarily “American Girl” is a tragedy, 
with Florence Farley as its_pathetic heroine. 
Naturally, after she has grown to woman- 
hood, her soul reactions, the direction of 
her emotions, the whole ensemble, in fact, 
which we call a person’s character, is to a 
large extent determined by her career and 
the environment into which she is cast as a 
consequence. Insofar, what is true of Flor- 
ence Farley would be equally true of any- 
one who is caught in the sports racket. But 
beyond that she is Florence Farley, not just 
a tennis champion. In her line she is a 
prima donna. Well then, how, for instance, 
does she react to her mother? Gradually, 
by natural stages, without violence, she 
throws off her mother’s dominance with all 
the tact and poise and dignity of a well-bred 
daughter of a respectable family of New 
England stock. Mr, Tunis here displays a 
subtle art and an intuitive fidelity to real- 
istic truth. The large effect is the same as 
with any temperamental, capricious diva, 
spoiled by success and the applause of 
crowded houses. She assumes dominance 
herself, but she does it without violence, 
with perfect dignity, and with the saving 
of all appearances. 

The word muck-raking has gone out of 
fashion, but the thing itself has never been 
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so prevalent as it is now. Heaven knows 
there is need of it. Frankly, “American 
Girl” is muck-raking. We sometimes won- 
der whether the people who do the muck- 
raking are not in danger of covering them- 
selves with the slime they are stirring up. 
Whatever may be true of others it is cer- 
tainly not true of Mr. Tunis. 
—The Book League of America. 





Pirates of the Natchez Trace 


THE OUTLAW YEARS. The History of 
the Land Pirates of the Natchez Trace. 
By Ropert Coates, New York: The 
Macaulay Company. 1930. $3. 


Reviewed by FERDINAND REYHER 


HE Natchez Trace has become a main 

traveled literary highway, which is be- 
ing worked harder today than it was by the 
banditti of a century ago. The present 
volume stars Big and Little Harpe, Samuel 
Mason, Joseph Thompson Hare, and John 
A. Murrell, the leading cutthroats of the 
old Indian trail which ran for half a thou- 
sand miles of canebrake from Natchez to 
Nashville. It adds nothing to Sabin and 
Robert or to the earlier works describing 
these gentry. When the author says “this 
book is designed for the general reader,” 
one feels that he has sought rather to dis- 
arm criticism than to define a purpose. After 
a century of broadsides fired in periodicals, 
penny dreadfuls, and criminal anthologies 
at the general reader, and presumably hit- 
ting him, whoever he may be, one is in- 
clined to query the author’s sacred right to 
select his own premises, when they serve 
only to perpetuate the sentimentalities of 
crime without the expertness of the modern 
True Detective Story. 

None of the figures in this book was as 
important in American life as any book 
which deals with them exclusively must im- 
ply. It is virtually impossible to star -a 
villain and keep him from turning into a 
hero on one’s hands, Yet they were im- 
portant enough to warrant their place in 
frontier history being accurately established 
and their types specifically analyzed. Dun- 
bar’s matter-of-fact summary, incurious of 
detail as it is, gives a truer impression of 
the personal importance of the outlaws of 
the river and the Trace than this full- 
throated narrative. In the history of Amer- 
ican travel the river pirates and the land 
robbers as such are worth exactly four pages 
out of fifteen hundred. And yet, paradoxic- 
ally, Me. Coates does them even less than 
justice in his three hundred pages, They 
were much more significant than his at- 
tempts to heighten them in a false bracket- 
ing of an era between given years. The 
outlaw years, whatever that may mean, did 
not begin in 1797 nor end in 1835. They 
ran from Jamestown to Chicago. And these 
men are important as manifestations of the 
trend of lawlessness, fear, hex, persecution 
complexes, and frontier sadism, which runs 
through American life as consistently as an 
historical principle. 

It is as impossible to establish the num- 
ber and the exact nature of the crimes they 
committed as it is to determine how many 
men Bat Masterson shot from Dodge City 
to Tombstone to Times Square. Cannier 
rogues there were who took the cash and 
let the credit go to these headliners, Their 
reputations battened on themselves. The 
Harpes were wilderness perverts, Jack the 
Rippers of the forest, and their orgiastic 
seizures make case histories for the study of 
frontier pathology. Skull bashers, disem- 
bowellers, decapitators, mutilators, they are 
a genial theme for the general reader. 
Mason was a wilderness Capone, an or- 
ganizer of gangs who entered the field of 
murder through the booze racket. Hare 
fitted more in the tradition of English 
highwaymen, and his own literary gifts put 
all his subsequent biographers to shame. 
Murrell was a negro stealer. He was ac- 
cused of organizing a Clan to free the 
slaves, which was the forerunner of the 
Klan to perpetuate their slavery, and from 
this aspect makes a pretty study in historical 
ironies, 

The author follows Virgil A. Stewart, 
who claimed to have won Murrell’s confi- 
dence on a three days’ horseback ride to the 
point where that master mind divulged to 
him, a stranger, all the secrets of the Great 
Conspiracy, resulting in the execution of his 
whole Grand Council. Having swallowed 


Stewart, it is sad that Mr, Coates did not 


nibble at Jonathan Green, who expanded the 





Stewart method into a full-sized book, 
“Secret Band of Brothers,” with an exposure 
of its constitution, flash language, and all 
the fee fi fum of ritual so dear to the heart 
of the American “jiner.” 

The credence in Murrell’s so-called re- 
bellion remains, however, one of the most 
striking manifestations of the great Amer- 
ican fear, Murrell himself accomplished 
nothing as tragic as the Virginia Southamp- 
ton riots of abqut the same time, but much 
more fully did the legend of his mystical 
empire let loose the rooted terror which 
haunted the whites of the black belt. It 
was a part of that great American fear 
which crept out of the wilderness of an 
unknown continent and touched the first 
settlers, which was kept alive by natives 
and wild animals, strange sicknesses and 
roving renegades, and all the haphazard 
perils of frontier existence, and which was 
immeasurably increased by the introduction 
of slavery, until it flamed into frenzy and 
sadistic reprisals whenever the night was 
disturbed by an unusual sound from the 
slave cabins, 

In 1824, a planter who lived outside of 
Natchez in the heart of the hair-trigger 
South, spoke to Stephen Grellet of the pre- 
valent fear of negro uprising: 


“T . . . never went out without being well 
armed; I... kept during the night my sword, 
pistols and gun close beside my bed side; the 
barking of a dog, or the rustling of the wind 
among the trees alarmed me. . .” 


As for the actual writing of this book, it 
progresses from cliché to cliché. 


The man had the flat pale glance of a killer. 
His face loosened in that fatuous deprecative (?) 
grin that oils a man’s mouth when he tells of 
his own triumphs. The valley was free to grow, 
to spread out, to expand in every direction, and 
people went about clapping each other on the 
shoulder, as if intoxicated with the limitless pos- 
sibilities of the nation. 


Mr. Coates is always formally picturing, 
only somehow there rarely is a picture. He 
attempts to create movement by the shifting 
of tenses and the animation of nature, but 
it is always on the outside and there is no 
more inner reality than in a dime novel. 
He uses Beer’s trick of getting at a principal 
through a contemporary witness. It is a 
good trick if you can do it. The Natchez 
Trace, however, remains indistinct, away, 
untraceable, 

The author’s publishers have said that the 
author followed the Natchez Trace. It is 
the principal defect of this book that the 
Natchez Trace did not follow the author. 

—The Literary Guild. 





Colonel Gethryn’s Deductions 


THE LINK. By PHILIP MacDONaLp. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
1930. $1. 

Reviewed by WILLIAM C. WEBER 


R. MacDONALD is the author of 

“The Rasp,” one of the best detective 
stories in the English language. “The Link,” 
unfortunately, does not measure up to its 
famous predecessor. The body of Lord 
Grenville, shot through the head, is uncere- 
moniously dumped into the hallway of a 
village inn. Grenville was outwardly re- 
spectable but had shady pages in his history, 
and several persons might have been gunning 
for him. Colonel Anthony Gethryn, who 
was, like so many of these English sleuths, 
taking a vacation in the next country house 
but one, gets into the case and in a very en- 
gaging manner proceeds to solve it. There 
are two gentlemen from North America in 
the story, one from the United States, the 
other from Canada, and a high light of the 
yarn is the amazing Americanese that Mr. 
MacDonald puts into the mouths of these 
characters, The fact that they are leading 
players in the drama makes their terrific 
linguistic lapses more regrettable. Perhaps 
that’s the way the average English writer 
thinks American gangsters talk. Certainly 
Mr. MacDonald has illustrious precedents. 
But when an ex-racketeer talks about “aérat- 
ing a Stetson,” it is almost too much, Out- 
side of the terrible Americans the characteri- 
zotions are interesting, the deductions of 
Colonel Gethryn cleverly worked out, and 
the story moves at top speed—though this 
reader detests concluding appendices in 
which the detective sums up and explains. 

—The Crime Club. 


Making Her Way 


A BARREL OF CLAMS. By SHIRLEY 
BERTON LESHER, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 1930. $2. 

Reviewed by AMy LovEMAN 


IKE “the Colonel’s lady an’ Judy 

O’Grady,” the present-day tales in- 
tended for young girls standing on the brink 
of romance and those written for their 
mothers are “sisters under their skins.» We 
remember imbibing with great ardor in 
our own youth the books of Mrs, A. D. T. 
Whitney, passed on to us from an elder 
generation, and as we recall such stories as 
“We Girls” and “Other Girls” their heroines 
seem to us to have been quite as eager to 
meet life and carve out their own destinies 
as is the Judy of this volume. To be sure, 
in at least one case, dire retribution in the 
form of a telegram running, “Come home; 
mother dying; no money” was visited on 
the daughter who had ventured from the 
home to make a career, But then, Miss 
Lesher’s heroine, who, her publishers in- 
form us, is herself in thin disguise, has the 
security of her island retreat violated by 
an insane man, a triumphant vindication 
of her family’s unease in submitting to her 
desire to go into the solitude of Maine to 
write a story. And Mrs, Whitney’s mus- 
lined and befrilled heroines and Miss Lesh- 
er’s short-haired, overalled Judy alike go the 
way of all girl flesh in succumbing to the 
first handsome young man they see. “A 
Barrel of Clams,” though it chronicles the 
doings of a girl who enjoys “the new free- 
dom,” runs true to the form of the tales of 
Victorian days. 

Of its sort, it is a good story, with pleas- 
ing incident, attractive background, and 
enough interest in its narrative of hardship 
overcome and determination rewarded to 
carry the reader along agreeably. But we 
think the Guild does an injustice to the 
maturity of the upper reaches of the class 
of girls for whom it is intended by deem- 
ing this the kind of book they should be 
reading. And by that remark we mean no 
disparagement to “A Barrel of Clams,” for 
we should say the same of Louisa Alcott’s 
stories, of Susan Coolidge’s, or of any books 
of the type. They are fit reading for girls 
between twelve and fourteen, but girls who 
have passed that age should be serving their 
novitiate in the field of adult literature in- 
stead of substituting what afteF all is pap 
for the good red meat of the classics. How- 
ever, if you have a daughter, anywhere, we 
should say, between the ages of ten and thir- 
teen (we lower the Guild’s age limits at 
both ends), here is a pleasing tale for her 
about a girl who lived by her own ingenu- 
ity, discovering as she went along how to 
run her island shelter with the least expendi- 
ture of labor and money, making her money 
painfully but delightedly by dredging for 
clams and by lobster fishing, and capping 
her year’s experience on the island by selling 
the story born of its incidents and promis- 
ing to marry the man who had shared 
many of them. 

—The Junior Literary Guild. 





The Primitive North 


OOD-LE-UK THE WANDERER. By 
ALICE ALISON LINDE and MARGARET 
ALISON JOHANSEN. Illustrated by Ray- 
MOND LUFKIN. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company. 1930. $2. 

Reviewed by FELIX RIESENBERG 

THs is the story of the Eskimo boy, 

Ood-le-uk, and his wanderings across 

Behring Strait, far into Siberia, and the re- 

turn to his people after three years of ad- 

venture. 
“An Eskimo,” says the author, “especially 


an Eskimo like Ood-le-uk of that Arctic - 


land where Alaska juts out into the sea, 
called Behring Strait, above Onzebue Sound, 
must have no room in his heart for fear. 
In those barrens man must literally snatch 
his daily meat from the jaws of death” 
The story woven about him is concerned 
with the enormous major movements of the 
polar world, the long night, the terrific 
crash of a meteor, the great sea bergs, tow- 
ering jewels of purest crystal set into the co- 
balt sea. It is a picture of mysticism, as 
felt by a boy, and makes the story an un- 
usual and thrilling record. 

Every once in a while I reread portions 
of Robinson Crusoe. Don’t wonder why— 
it is just because I like to live again with 
Crusoe and Friday. In reading this book a 
similar feeling of interest came over me, It 
has an air of truth. 

—The Junior Literary Guild. 


The Defeated Dream On 


BY THE WATERS OF MANHATTAN, 
By CHARLES REZNIKOFF. New York: 
Charles Boni Paper Books, 1930. 50 cents. 


Reviewed by LEONARD EHRLICH 


HIS is a variation on a motif of familiar 

and honorable usage: the dream a de- 
feated generation cherishes for its children. 
Herein a family of Russian Jews toil, are 
trodden, know hunger for bread and learn- 
ing; the more restless are gnawed unendur- 
ably, they cross an ocean on small ships and 
end in the New World sweat shops. 


_ Sarah Yetta, archetypal helpmate, with a 
passion for knowledge, a mind sharp as a 
blade, and a sense of proportion, carries the 
slender thread of story through the book’s 
first part, which is chiefly a relation of tribal 
activity. Genuineness is a strong quality 
here, but like much that is authentic in the 
craft of fiction, it is no certain stay against 
dulness, The Volsky tribe’s endless changes 
in locale and the smallest details of their 
struggle for livelihood are set down with 
wearisome care. They loom great, of 
course, in the estate of Mr, Reznikoff’s peo- 
ple, and their underemphasis would have 
distorted the flow and stature of their lives, 
But the objection is against literalness, the 
need is for a heightening touch, Here, chosen 
not at random but as typical, is a bit of the 
book’s wearying way: 


It wasn’t long before Sarah Yetta sent for 
Glazhdinsky’s System of Cutting for Dress- 
makers and Tailors. The books and an instruc- 
tor’s lessons cost fifty roubles. But she was soon 
able to make dresses that fit. She also copied 
the patterns in any size for tailors and was paid 
fifty copeks each. This was easy money and cost 
her nothing but time, for the tailors furnished 
the paper. Here, it seemed to her, was a good 
business for her father, and she was eager to 
have him come home. he was quick and would 
have no trouble making the patterns. She now 
made house-dresses, too. This was much better 
than sewing linen. She was paid a rouble and a 
half for the cheapest dress and all it cost her 
was two copeks for thread. (She was paid twenty 
copeks for a skirt and the thread cost her six.) 
Things were beginning to look brighter. 


Many passages of this kind constitute in 
the first part a factual edifice which for 
some readers may have an impressive cumu4 
lative effect; for others it doubtless will be 
merely soporific. 


es 


However, in the midst of much that is 
merely circumstantial, a rare quality shows 
through—a sense of wonder, a kind of faint, 
fragile brightness, You will feel it in the 
portrait of grandfather Fivel, who was 
“only God’s cashier” (who was he to hide 
His money when people were going about 
barefoot and hungry? ); in the few chapters 
on the father’s death, a recital of beautiful 
and moving simplicity; in the brief words 
upon a walk through city streets with dawn 
coming; in a fleeting scene where a weary 
boy goes to sleep in a dark hallway. See 
the magic in this kind of thing, the slow 
rich dignity: “How good the bread tasted! 
He studied the smooth brown upper crust 
and the thick under crust, white with flour. 
How good it was. He ate thankfully and 
understood how men have come to say 


-grace,” 


The second part narrows to focus upon 
Sarah Yetta’s boy, Ezekiel. “We are a lost 
generation,” she has said, sadly watching 
young ones running home from school; “it 
is for our children to do what they can.” 
Now it is Ezekiel’s story, but her own 
tragedy remains implicit in his failure. 


It seemed to her that if only she had had time 
to read when she was young, she would have 
patterned her life on the wisdom of books and 
lived wisely and happily. So, time and again, 
she had spread a pattern carefully on cloth and 
cut others a garment that fit and was becoming. 
And yet her son with all the education so cheap 
in America, this blessed land—Sarah Yetta took 
up her long fork to turn the meat in the pot. 
As she lifted the cover the steam rose and 
gathered in a mist on her eyeglasses. 


For Ezekiel, drawn inescapably toward a 
mate chasms removed from him in mind and 
ideal, the urgency of the flesh spells defeat. 
The immemorial propulsion brings him to 
compromise with his high, bright dream; 
there will be an end to it. 

You will find flaws in “By the Waters of 
Manhattan.” But as a whole work it is 
genuine and sensitive, with roots in actual 
living, and power to move. 

—July Paper Book. 
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Round about Parnassus 
By WituiaM Rose Benét 


NE of the most important works of this 

week is English, “Macrocosmos,” by 
James Laver, of which we heard something 
in London this Spring. ‘“Macrocosmos” is 
beautifully brought out by Alfred A, Knopf 
in a limited and signed edition of five hun- 
dred copies. Its text is “Who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death?” The indi- 
vidual searches through the great modern 
city, in this case London, for the true wis- 
dom and a working philosophy. The poem 
moves swiftly. It is, of course, not to be 
spoken of in the same breath with a crea- 
tion like James Thomson’s “The City of 
Dreadful Night,” but it holds the attention, 
and its phantasmagoria does well convey the 
sense of the individual crushed under the 
macrocosm of a huge, bewildering metrop- 
olis, “You are too mighty for us, Behe- 
moth!” cries the poet. 


How can I ever hope to gain 

Sight of your vastness? Down a drain 

I slip, and take a train, 

“Right down the car, please! Mind the 
gates!” 

The human eddies meet and swirl... . 


It terrifies the poet to know he never shall 
“See My Self steadily and see it whole.” He 
emerges from the Underground, he wanders 
into Whitechapel, he finds “Devout men out 
of every nation under heaven.” His Sense 
of Humor laughs at him, yet he cries out 
upon it “For it is only the devils that can 
laugh in Hell.” 


I will escape from this City, 
Before it is destroyed by fire from Heaven.” 


He passes an ex-Indian Colonel who tells 
him that he is now in South Kensington, and 
the poet asks himself whether he shall “take 
up the White Man’s Burden and comfort 
myself with a Code.” 


I will be strong, without passion, 

I will be just, without love, 

And the mailed fist of dominion 
Shall be sheathed in a boxing glove. 


1 will make my body a bathroom 

To keep my senses cool, 

And my heart a well-swept highway, 
And my soul a Public School! 


he cries satirically. 

But there seems to be no desert into which 
he can escape to leave behind “The packed 
and jangling traffic of my mind.” Hyde 
Park and the Serpentine will not serve him. 
“A hundred clamorous tongues crowd in 
my ear.” He is bewildered by them. A 
Moving-Picture Palace suggests to him a 
deeper irony. Then he becomes, as it seems 
to him, Adam, “But my soul moaned and 
said: ‘I am lonely.’ ” 


My ribs were melted with longing 
For the birth of Desire, 
For the new creation of Woman, . 


Woman is there, hands him an apple di- 
vided in twain, and half: is harlot. When 
he turns to her embrace she vanishes and the 
Solomon Eagle of old plague days, who is 
also John the Baptist, crowned with a pot 
of blazing coal, chants to him the burden of 
Babylon. The poet flees him, and suddenly 
is dream-tranced into Egypt, by the very 
Nile. He consults the sphinxes. 


Then I said: 

“1 will dig in the Tombs of the Kings 
That lie in the sands of my soul— 
Deep, deep in the sands of the soul— 
And spell out a script forgotten, 

By the light of a single lamp, 

In a chamber full of books 

In the Bloomsbury of my mind.” 


It is the old escapist way. But a sword of 
lightning sweeps his heaven, the door-posts 
of his temple rock, he follows a Pillar of 
Fire, which grows into a comet and then 
into a star. He consults three old men con- 
cerning it, learns that they are the three 
Bearers of Great Gifts, myrrh and frankin- 
cense and gold, and finds himself in a vast 
cathedral where he suddenly falls down be- 
fore an immaculate Madonna and prays her 
to succor him. His infant faith goes for- 
ward to her breast 
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But much remained behind. 
And I stayed with it, 
The poorer for a faith. 


That gate is too narrow for him. He 
hears a step behind him and “saw a figure, 
tall and saturnine.” The figure calls him- 
self the Sacristan, and takes the poet up on 
the tower. Asked his identity he replies 
that he is incarnate intelligence. He is Lu- 
cifer. He tells how for zons he slept: 


At last I stretched and awoke, 

And, as I gazed about me, 

Unity parted, 

The single light grew double, 

For I saw—and my seeing was deadly— 

That Contrast is Life’s existence, 

Good is a term of comparison, 

God casts the Devil’s Shadow. 

Then from my mouth a flaming sword shot 
out, 

Lightnings leaped from my scabbarda; 

The sky cracked, for it could not contain 
me— 

The Birth of Intelligence is called the Fall 
of the Angels. 


Thereafter the poet is overcome by the 
weight of this conclusion. A great wheel 
turns before his eyes, its rim engraved with 
the word “Eternity.” The wheel becomes 
a whirlpool and he is nearly sucked into it. 
He is plunged in the Dark Night of the 
Soul. Lucifer calls upon him to cast him- 
self down, assuring him in a Biblical para- 
phrase that there is None to give His angels 
charge over him. The poet draws back and 
the spirit questions him concerning his love 
of life. If he loves his life so why does he 
not conform to the general fashion: eat, ex- 
ercise, and live in bodily health and wisdom 
of the world? The dawn grows upon them 
as they talk and Lucifer, who prefers that 
name for himself, explains that he is also 
often spoken of as Partial Solution or Work- 
ing Compromise. He offers the poet all the 
London now glittering beneath them in the 
dawn, if he will fall down and worship 
him. 


But I looked away and remained silent, 

Having nothing to answer, 

And when I looked again 

The Sacristan was beside me, in his old 
habit, 

For a cloud had overshadowed the sun. 


The poet escapes from him at last, is 
nearly killed in the traffic below, and, miss- 
ing by an inch “the Heel of Death,” sud- 
denly sees himself in a flash as one and in- 
divisible : 


And London was no more 
Macrocosmos, 

But a microscopic cell in my own brain, 
Two nerves intersecting. 


He prays aloud to “catch at a Solution,” 
and hears “an Angel from the top of St. 
Paul’s crying a counsel, which partly is 


Thou, O Man! 

Look up and down, inward and round about, 

And if, from thy experience of thyself, 

Thou canst embrace in one huge clasp of 
Love, 

The world of which thou art a puny speck, 

The world as vast that is a part of thee, 

And cry: “I love Myself, nor more, nor 
less 

Than this huge dome, than this bestridden 
curb, 

This three-haired wart upon my neighbor's 
neck,” 

Thou hast attained, for one brief space at 
least, 

The wisdom of the only God there is, 

And for that moment thou art one with 


Him. 


It is High Noon; and High Noon in the 
poet’s heart. ‘The poem ends with an ec- 
static cry... . 

It will be seen that this effort is chiefly 
interesting by reason of its transitions, It 
will also be seen that a good deal of it is 
poetic stereotype. The Blakeian apocalypse 
without the possession of Blake. As for the 
actual writing, episodes are remembered 
where language is forgot. The philosophic 
content, if so it can be called, is more than 
the words in which it is clothed. More- 
over, the significance is blurred. We can- 
not but call the poem an interesting failure 
even though it seems to have been some six 
years in the writing. 





Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, who is one of 
the leaders of a revolt against the Nationalist 
Government at Nanking, is the author of 
both a book of “Poems” and an “Autobiog- 
raphy.” ‘The latter is to be published in an 
English translation. 
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Now she must suffer 
—and tell no one... 
that the letter was 
from a man. 
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was not 
himself 


—but then, he seldom was. More 
often he chose to appear as 
Grandee, chorus boy or Vicomte. 


A flair for foolery, an alarming 
contempt for consequences carry 
him gaily through this Gilbert 
and Sullivan kind of a book. 
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tul...gay.” 
— Amy Loveman, Sat. Review of Lit. 
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WILLIAM LYON PHELPS says: 


@ “Andromeda in Wimpole Street is a 
dramatic and well-written account of 
the greatest love story in history—a 
finer and more thrilling love story 
than Romeo and Juliet, Eloisa and 
Abelard, Aucassin and Nicolette, Paul 
and Virginia—or any of the other 
famous love affairs. Furthermore, it 
is a true story and ended happily—a 
kind of divine comedy.” 
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THE ROMANCE OF ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING 
by Dormer Creston 
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A Letter trom London 


By J. B. PRiEsTLEy 


F you were guided by our book adver- 

tisements, especially those in our two 
most important Sunday newspapers, you 
would imagine that there was a vast turn- 
over in masterpieces, that not only were 
very good books coming out every day but 
that these good books were being bought 
in enormous numbers, The advertisements 
do not suggest that this is the quiet season. 
But both publishers and booksellers are ad- 
mitting that things are very quiet indeed. 
So far, it has been a wretched year for the 
book trade. Less business and more taxes 
—and this has been our history in 1930— 
provide a poor outlook for the makers and 
sellers of books. I do not suppose for a 
moment, however, that fewer people in 
this country are reading books. One of 
the great puzzles here is to determine the 
relation between the sale of a book and its 
possible number of readers. 

The very complicated library system in 
England makes it impossible to estimate how 
many people read a book, A writer may 
be very well-known and greatly esteemed 
by the general reading public here and 
yet have a sale that would seem contemptible 
to an American publisher. Very few Eng- 
lish people buy books—so to speak—on 
principle, for the look of the thing. If they 
can beg, borrow, or steal books, they do. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that because 
English people do not buy books in great 
quantities, they are not interested in them. 
They seem to me to read books and talk 
about them just as much as Americans, 
Germans, and French do. And there is no 
doubt whatever that all our series of ex- 
cellent cheap reprints of good books have 
proved a great success. That is worth re- 
membering, when you see the paltry first 
sales of some good English author. A lot 
of people read the books in library copies, 
and then buy the cheap editions afterwards. 

I have mentioned our two most impor- 
tant Sunday newspapers, the Observer and 
the Sunday Times, It is a significant fact 
that one or two of the new publishers, astute 
fellows like Victor Gollancz, almost confine 
their advertising to the literary pages of 
these two papers. The reason is simple: the 
imfluence-of the Sunday papers has grown 
and grown year after year since the war. 
People have time to read on Sundays, and 
they are more ready to be impressed. I 
think the weekly reviews are as good as 
they were before the war, but their notices 
of books do not carry the same weight. The 
daily papers do not give the same space to 
bock reviewing that they did twenty years 
ago and I imagine they have not the same 
influence upon readers, The result is that 
the two Sunday papers have it all their 
own way, and I suggest that American au- 
thors, interested in what is happening to 
their books in England, should look first 
for the Observer and the Sunday Times. 

By the way, two first novels by young 
Americans have been getting a very good 
show in the reviews here lately: Faulkner’s 
“Soldiers? Pay” and Thomas Wolfe’s “Look 
Homeward, Angel.” Both of them are 
what you might call “difficult” books, but 
the fact remains that they have both been 
highly praised, the first, certainly, rather 
beyond its deserts, I mention this because 
the legend still survives that English critics 
and reviewers do not give American work 
the consideration it deserves, It is true that 
some American reputations hardly survive 
the Atlantic voyage, chiefly because their 
work can never have the same appeal here. 
(Thus, the fame of Dreiser is a mystery to 
me, though I would never dream of derid- 
ing the reputation he has among his own 
people, who understand his background.) It 
is quite obvious how these things work out. 
For example, Sinclair Lewis jumped into 
the limelight on your side with ‘Main 
Street,” which was fiction conjured into 
magnificent journalism. He arrived here 
with “Babbitt,” in which he really created 
something. English readers do not care a 
fig about the Middle West, but they do 
like a character, and Sinclair Lewis pro- 
vided them with one, along with a good 
deal else that was admirable, and‘ so they 
took him to their hearts. 

It is not a long journey from Sinclair 
Lewis to H. G. Wells, and the latter has 
just brought out a new novel, “The Auto- 
cracy of Mr. Parham,” a fantastic tale of 
an Oxford don (a satirical sketch and a 
little out of date) who becomes a dictator. 
As is usual with Wells now, the realities 
of science and big business are opposed to 
pedantic and sentimental posturings, and 
the result is a very’ stimulating concoction, 
which has one or two big scenes (including 
a terrific naval battle between England and 
America) in the best Wellsian vein. But 





it remains a concoction. Wells is no longer 
interested in fiction (though he finds it 
worth while to remain on publishers’ lists 
as a novelist) ; he is only interested in ideas ; 
and he wants to compromise. The result is 
something that seems to me to miss its mark 
either way. The fiction spoils the ideas, 
and the ideas spoil the fiction. This fatal 
attempt to disguise sociological-political 
treatises as fiction has, in my opinion, ruined 
Wells’s work this last ten years, His mind 
is as lively as ever, and he can still write 
like an excited angel of narrative when he 
wants to; there is not the least suggestion 
of the tired, bored, elderly man of letters 
about him; but he will persist in pretending 
to be a novelist when he no longer has any 
genuine impulse to create fiction, I wel- 
come his pills and I like his jam, but I 
have a distaste for the pill in the jam. This 
does not mean that “The Autocracy of Mr. 
Parham” is a bad book. It isn’t. It is good 
fun and it is Wells; but it isn’t good Wells. 

Conan Doyle was a busy man all his life, 
and now that he is dead, he seems to be 
busier still, Apparently he is giving mess- 
ages to mediums all over the world, and 
in addition to that, he has already been 
a spectral chairman at a colossal spiritual- 
ists’ meeting at the Albert Hall. On that 
occasion, it was revealed, he was in full 
evening dress, so evidently there are tailors 
and outfitters and laundries beyond the 
grave—a solemn thought. I have been in- 
terested to observe how the general reading 
public here (the non-spiritualist part of it) 
has mourned him, He was able, as some 
greater writers were not, to engage the af- 
fections of the public. I suppose that was 
chiefly Sherlock Holmes, the grandfather of 
a bewildering host of eccentric geniuses of 
detection. Conan Doyle was undoubtedly 
a born yarn spinner of an authentic if boyish 
kind. His best work, and the work he pre- 
ferred himself, was his semi-historical fic- 
tion, and at the head of that I would put 
“Micah Clarke,” his story of the Monmouth 
Rebellion, and “Rodney Stone,” a tale of the 
Regency pugilists and dandies. Conan Doyle 
was himself a “tall man of his hands,” and 
the fights in “Rodney Stone” are the real 
thing. I read it again, the other night, after 
many years, and it still seemed a piece of 
good, sound tale-telling and a better job of 
work in fiction than many a pretentious 
novel I could name. The man himself was 
a fine, simple-hearted fellow, of whom never 
a bad word was spoken, and whether he is 
resting quietly in the grave or rushing 
round to all the spiritualists’? meetings in 
ghostly evening dress, we should wish him 
well, 





For years after Turgeniev’s death it was 
rumored in the literary circles of Paris that 
the literary heritage left by the great Rus- 
sian novelist to his friend, Madame Pauline 
Viardot, was vast and valuable. André 
Mazon, distinguished Professor of Slavonics 
in the Collége de France, entrusted with the 
care of these priceless remains, has recently 
completed his long studies of them. A book 
by him, published by the French Institute in 
Petersburg, reveals the results of his labor 
and contains a complete list of Turgeniev’s 
posthumous works, amounting to nearly one 
hundred and fifty items, Among them are 
drama, several complete stories, numerous 
sketches and outlines of novels and “stories 
worked out in detail but unfinished, and 
thirty-three “Poems in Prose.” The “Poems,” 
similar in form and equal in beauty to those 
already known, have been published in Paris 
in an excellent French translation by Charles 
Salomon, Other works of Turgeniev are 
to be published soon. 





“Someone,” says the Manchester Guardi- 
an, “who has been interviewing Mr. G. B. 
Burgin, the truly ‘veteran’ novelist, who 
is now at work on his 1roznd novel, has 
discovered that he never forgets any of his 
extensive work, and, on being given one of 
his earliest titles, can instantly supply an 
outline of the book’s plot. This seems to 
have surprised the interviewer, though sure- 
ly one would expect a writer to retain a 
general impression of the work which he 
must have labored to achieve. However, 
there have been instances to the contrary. 
George Sand was perhaps the most notable, 
for she composed and wrote with such ex- 
traordinary ease and fluency that a year 
or two afterwards she had forgotten all 
about her own tales and could read them 
with as much interest as if they had been 
written by someone else. One often hears 
about people who write to please them- 
selves, but few of them manage the process 
with such complete success as George Sand.” 








The Gibbses—Husband and Wife—Offer 


Two of the Season’s Finest Novels 


CHANCES 


By 
A. HAMILTON GIBBS 


The story of the love of 
two inseparable brothers for 
the same girl—as moving in 
sincerity as his famous novel 
“Soundings.” A leading best 
seller. Third large printing 
already. $2.50 


miss it. 
ing. 





FRENCH LEAVE 
By JEANNETTE PHILLIPS GIBBS 


A sparkling novel of Bo- 
hemian Paris—of an Amer 
ican girl who goes to live 
with an artist “without ben- 
efit of clergy.” The New York 
Herald Tribune says: “Since 
‘Portia Marries’ Mrs. Gibbs 
Has made a great advance in 
power and artistry.” Don’t 
Third large print- 


$2.50 








CA Selection of New and Recent Books 


that You'll Enjoy Reading 


SKY FARM sy crarice BLAKE 


A simple and powerful first novel of the fierce conflict 


between two brothers who live on an old farm in a primi- 
tive section of the Connecticut Berkshires, and who love 
the same girl. 


$2.00 


THE LIFE OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


By STEPHEN GWYNN 


o 
The story of Sir Walter Scott is a re-telling of one of the 


THE ADAMS 
FAMILY 


By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


“Tames Truslow Adams has written 
an illuminating, provocative and alto- 
gether delightful study. This hook is 
probably his finest contribution to history. He is eee 
and tolerant, he looks at the days in which the Adamses 
flourished quite as they did. Few books of the day are 
more provocative, more fair, or more enlivening.”— 
Sherwin Lawrence Cook in The Boston Transcript. An 
Atlantic Book. With 12 illustrations. 78th thousand. $4.00 


great romances of literary history. This centenary bi- 
ography tells :vith humor but without smartness, without 
hero worship but with full admiration, the story of his 
gallant life, weaving into it an estimate of Scott’s writings. 


$3.50 














THE RELIGIOUS 
BACKGROUND OF 
AMERICAN CULTURE 


By THOMAS C. HALL 


This scholarly and controversial work traces the origins 


and cause of the English dissenting tradition and examines 
the history of dissent in the United States. $3.00 


These Books are For Sale at All Booksellers 


Publishers. Boston 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY. 
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Books to keep 
this label 








yy are published with the BORZOI imprint because their 
content merits fine paper, attractive binding, and artistic 
typography. They need no introduction to those discriminating 
book buyers who demand the best. 


By Lieut.-Col. ARTHUR OSBURN 
A sensational indictment of British rule in India. ‘‘Beware of it. 
Those of you who swear fealty to the superior intelligence of the 
northern races will find it difficult to handle. It is dynamite.’’— 
HARRY HANSEN in the New York World. $2.75 


A ROUMANIAN DIARY 
By HANS CAROSSA 


“Certainly not destined for the brief currency which will be the 
fate of most of the personal records of the war. . . . It has the per- 
fection of a complete revelation of a man whose spiritual endow- 
ments make him important.”—The New York Herald Tribune. 

$2.50 


A LADY WHO LOVED HERSELF 


The Life of Madame Roland 
By CATHERINE YOUNG 
This fascinating character, perhaps the most notable woman of the 
French Revolution, lives again in this very modern, but wholly 
authentic biography. $4.00 


AS I SAW IT 
By ALDEN BROOKS 


The most realistic picture of a military campaign since Emile 
Zola’s Le Débacle. It will take its place beside that masterpiece as 
an objective account of the conduct of war. $3.00 


MACROCOSMOS 
By JAMES LAVER 


The author of A Stitch in Time has caught in this impassioned 
poem the very essence of his London, that most famous and least 
known of cities. In a limited edition of 500 numbered copies 
each signed by the author. $7.50 


HEAVEN 
By FRANK TOWNSHEND 


Here this poet-philosopher, author of Earth, writes of man’s hopes 
and desires in a penetrating and gently cynical vein. $2.00 


At all Bookstores 


ALFRED : A+ KNOPF : NEW YORK 
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BIOGRAPHY 
of the first of the 


feminists 


MADAME ROLAND 


By Madeleine Clemenceau-Jacquemaire 


This glorious woman—whose voice blazed forth, “Oh Liberty! What 
crimes are committed in thy name!” when the French Revolution struck 
her down, lived a spectacular life that has long waited for a full biogra- 
phy such as this. The author, daughter of Clemenceau, has written a 
splendid book that combines human interest with historical accuracy to 
an unusual degree. 16 pages of illustrations. 


THE LIFE OF 


$4.00 





Points 


Literary Economy 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Search through American literary history, 
you will not find for study a better contro- 
versy than the one now occurring between 
the massed humanists and their coalition of 
enemies. Notoriously we are not given to 
group controversies and conscious move- 
ments, Poe fought his Frogpondians prac- 
tically singlehanded. There have been dis- 
putes over individual books or authors, as 
over Henry James, But the debate between 
humanists and anti-humanists is unique in 
our history for being a widespread clash 
between opposing literary parties. By a 
great stretch, one exception to this statement 
might be made: the surge forward between 
1914 and 1920 of the present ruling gen- 
eration. In retrospect, however, the cohorts 
of Mencken, Brooks, Frank, Bourne, ef alia, 
seem to have overrun an evacuated country. 
Only Stuart Sherman put up a fight, a rear- 
guard action, and he quickly changed his 
views and joined the newcomers, Whatever 
triumph the now middle-aged generation 
scored around 1920 was over a kind of pet- 
rified conservatism, a genteel culture that 
was badly led, lacking in first rate ideas, 
maintained purely by prejudice, a conserva- 
tism that had lost its life principle. Thus it 
was in reality a hollow victory for the new 
progressive minds. I do not need to empha- 
size how different is the present clash be- 
tween the revived, adequately led, well- 
armed conservatism known as humanism and 
the’ veterans of the romantic-humanitarian 
revolt of 1920. 

We have the opportunity, then, of observ- 
ing American criticism in a state of unusual 
agitation and noting certain things about it 
that in more peaceful times are not thrown 
into relief. Such as: rampant stupidity and 
vulgarity among the lesser literary jour- 
nalists; the illiberalism of the younger lib- 
erals who in regard to humanism have 
shown very little of the inquisitiveness, tol- 
erance, and wundogmatic temper which 
marked a really distinguished liberal like 
Herbert Croly; the pronounced tendency of 
the fledgling writers to cry each other up 
before the humanist onslaught, to form a 
new league of the mediocre, when the nat- 
ural state of literary youth is an almost 
comic severity toward the members of its 
own generation. But these are minor ob- 
servations, 

Much the most important thing to note is 
the wanton mismanagement so far of the 
whole controversy, This is a criticism of 
our sense of literary economy, by literary 
economy being meant the exploitation and 
administration of ald our current resources 
for the production of a milieu most favor- 
able for literary genius, Literary economy 
precedes literary politics or the interpreta- 
tion of phenomena in the field of letters. 
Economy in literature is concerned with 
such matters as accuracy and speed of circu- 
lation of ideas, standards for debate, thor- 
oughness with which a subject is handled, 
etc., without regard to one’s personal deci- 
sions on the issues involved. It thinks in 
terms not of a party but of all parties inso- 
far as they go to make up a milieu, It serves 
the interests of the total literary environ- 
ment which exists for the nutriment of all 
kinds of writers, 

Now it is perfectly clear that literary 
politics (in no invidious sense of the word 
politics) is flourishing in the present con- 
troversy, but have we any literary econo- 
mists at all, any men who first try to ascer- 
tain what of enrichment or filling for gaps 
the humanists bring into our milieu? I 
think we have no literary economy because 
there is no broad view taken of the future 
of American letters. In a perfect national 
literature there would be found the best 
specimens of all the principal permanent 
schools of writing. Men will always be 
naturalistic, humanistic, and religious. A 
literature lacking vital representation of any 
of these types is an incomplete literature. 
Furthermore, the requirement is that each of 
these should reach its highest point. It does 
not follow that they are of the same impor- 
tance: the argument is for a complete hier- 
archy of forms and schools and experiences. 
Just as Nietzsche insisted that a god should 
partake of the nature of a satyr, and Car- 
lyle regretted that there was no Falstaff in 
Jesus, so we may say a literature should not 
stop short of the full breadth and height of 
life itself. We may insist that its conserva- 
tive and progressive elements are of equal 
value to it and rejoice at any growth in real 
strength that occurs in either. 

I said above that literary economy had 
for one of its non-partisan concerns the 
standard of debate. Some interesting re- 
search could be undertaken along that; line 


of View 


in the controversy to date over humanism, 
My own conclusion is that a standard for 
debate is almost non-existent in our country. 
No noticeable care at any rate, was taken 
by many of the anti-humanists to make cer- 
tain that their statement of the humanist po- 
sition which they proposed to assault should 
be one that even the humanists would be 
forced to concede was correct. There was 
no great cleanliness in the methods of at- 
tack. Literally anything passed as an argu- 
ment. Yet of course it need not be so. The 
romantic case in the past has been presented 
on a high plane, and is still today—in Eng- 
land. The standard of controversy ob- 
served by Murry, Fausset, Read, and Ches- 
terton, who in England have written on 
humanism, puts our countrymen to shame. 

Finally, literary economy has an eye for 
the untouched or unexhausted areas of a 
controversy. Such areas certainly exist in 
the program of humanism, and principally 
between humanism and religion. Most of 
the fighting has been on the humanitarian 
and romantic sectors. Only the Catholic in- 
tellectuals, T. S. Eliot and Allen Tate, have 
stirred the issues that cluster about the hu- 
manist view of religion. Yet it is just here, 
in my judgment, that the heart of the whole 
controversy beats, Here it is that the prob- 
lem of the Will advanced by the humanists 
becomes really poignant and personal. The 
next phase of the discussion, I believe, will 
start from a religious critique of humanism. 
If it does, it will go far towards satisfying 
the demand of literary economy for the 
thorough ventilation of a major topic of 
the times. 

GorHAM B. Munson. 
New York, N. Y. 


Vermont Folksongs 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

In connection with the study of the early 
music of the State, the committee for the 
Conservation of Vermont Traditions and 
Ideals wishes to collect as many as possible 
of the folksongs that have been handed 
down orally from earlier periods. Can you 
tell us of any persons who like to sing such 
songs, so that we, who like to hear them, 
can get together? 

Also, who are the fiddlers in your region 
who still call the dances and play withou: 
notes? We are finding there are many peo- 
ple both in and out of Vermont who like 
this kind of music and we think they de- 
serve to have it in book form, available also 
as incidental music in pageants and plays. 
Let’s find out what is our heritage. 

Please address all information to the un- 
dersigned, ; 
HELEN HARTNEsS FLANDERS. 
Smiley Manse, Springfield, Vermont. 


“Due To” 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

In reply to Mr. Douglas Bush, I hasten 
to bear one man’s testimony that the ad- 
verbial use of “due to” always grates on 
me; and that my feeling was that “due to” 
must properly be adjectival, while “owing 
to” may be either adjectival or (usually 
better) adverbial, even before I found the 
distinction laid down in Fowler’s books. 
Webster’s Dictionary does not recognize ad- 
verbial use of either “due to” or “owing 
to”; but this, of course, is a carelessness of 
Webster’s. But it is true that one now sees 
adverbial “due to” so often as to set one 
wondering how soon an innovating usage, 
conflicting with the usage of the mass of 
English literature, can begin to call itself 
good usage because so many respectable peo- 
ple have joined in dumping it into the Eng- 
lish language. To one reader, recent writ- 
ing is a small part of the observed body of 
English literature; to another reader, recent 
writing is the main part of the observed 
body; the two must judge differently a case 
where a new use violates the canons of old 
use, The recent movement to change “any 
one,” etc., to “anyone,” etc., raises the same 
question. 


a 


STEVEN BYINGTON. 


Ballard Vale, Mass, 


Riding to a Fall? 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

Apropos of Mr. Foerster’s novel hu- 
manism, sired by Babbitt and damned by 
Beard, may I remark, as an old human- 
ist, that the mechanists are in. the saddle, 
but it is made of imitation leather (Formula 
BX8614), is on an electric horse, and— 
they are riding to a fall. : 
PoRTER. GARNETT 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received, Many of them will be reviewed later, 


Education 

ENGLisH PresENT AND Past. By Janet Rankin 
Aiken. Ronald. $3. 

Manuat For Goon Reapinc. By John M. 
Manly, Edith Rickert, and Nina Leutrie. 
Scribners. First Year: 28 cents. Second Year: 
28 cents. First Year and Second Year, 40 
cents. 

WaTeER AND Air. By Morris Meister.  Scrib- 
ners. $1.08. 

READING FOR APPRECIATION. By William E. 
Grady and Paul Klapper. Scribners. $1.08. 
Hoosier RuyMes AND Reapincs. By Virgil Ray 

Mullins. Fowler, Ind.: Benton Review Shop. 

A First Boox apout Cuaucer. By Dorothy 
Martin. Dutton. 85 cents. 

A First Book asoutT SHakesreare. By Dorothy 
Martin. Dutton. 85 cents. 

Man AND Society. By Francis J. Haas. Cen- 
tury. 

Horace For ENGtisH Reapers. ‘Translated by 
E. C. Wickham. Oxford University Press. 
READINGs IN Psycuotocy. By Raymond Holder 

Wheeler. Crowell. $3.75. 

DEUTSCHLAND von Heute anv GesTERN. By 
O. S. Fleissner and E. W. Fleissner. Crofts. 
$1.75. 

Suort Stories oF YEsTeRDAy. Edited by F. H. 
Pritchard. Crofts. 80 cents. 

HeatH MANUAL oF THE LITERATURE oF ENG- 
LAND. By Irving Garwood. Heath. 


Fiction 
THE FLYING CROMLECH. By Hucu 

DE BLacaM., New York: The Century 

Company. $2.50. 

Mr. de Blacam confesses, according to 
his publishers, that “The Flying Cromlech” 
was “intended to be a best seller, but de- 
generated into a work of art.” His con- 
science is too sensitive, and his sin less 
heinous than he thinks. But it is a harm- 
less, pleasantly written story, which the 
author evidently enjoyed, and which some 
of his readers will enjoy too. A young 
Irishman falls in love at sight with an Irish 
girl he meets in Paris; they part before he 
learns her name, and his only clue to her 
identity is a picture of her home on a hill- 
side, with a cromlech behind it. Thereupon 
he hunts her by the simple expedient of 
looking at every cromlech in Ireland, which 
gives Mr. de Blacam a chance to cash in 
on what are evidently reminiscences of a 
walking trip. 

Many things happen and much Gaelic 
poetry is interpolated (in translation) before 
our hero finds his girl; and the perspicaci- 
ous reader is given one guess as to where 
he finds her. Mr. de Blacam has a proper, 
upstanding love of his country, its religion, 
and its traditions; readers of alien race and 
faith will at least enjoy his descriptions of 
landscape and the anecdotes with which the 
story is besprinkled. 


I LIVED THIS STORY. By Berry WuiTE. 

Doubleday, Doran. 1930. $1. 

The best thing about this novel is its an- 
alysis of the disillusionment that creeps up- 
on most of our intelligent college students. 
Though Miss White has, to be sure, given 
an unjustifiably lurid tone to her document, 
its underlying spirit is on the side of truth. 
No one who has had, over the past decade, 
a sympathetic contact with undergraduates 
will deny that the better specimens are al- 
most without exception disaffected with col- 
lege life. The reasons for this attitude are 
many and varied; to suggest them is not our 
present concern. It is sufficient to note that 
Miss White feels this disaffection keenly and 
wishes to show its causes and effects, Fur- 
thermore, she has sharp eyes, enabling her to 
report many details of academic life with 
both accuracy and spirit. 

A note on the jacket of the novel states 
that Miss White attended Northwestern, and 
her references to Chicago, to the shore of 
Lake Michigan but a step from the campus, 
give the impression that she is writing with 
Northwestern in mind. Certainly, the co- 
educational atmosphere is middle Western 
rather than Eastern. But underneath the 
sorority hocus-pocus that Miss White re- 
cords so extensively, there is much that will 
be familiar to college students and college 
teachers everywhere. A good deal of what 
she has to say is worth anyone’s attention; 
parents, especially, might get a hint of some 
of the hazards in store for their youngsters. 

Readers must keep in mind, however, that 
Miss White’s representation of these hazards 
is true only as she tells of what kind they 
are; she errs in her suggestion of how serious 
they are. She exaggerates, for instance, the 
difficulties of an intelligent person’s being 
fairly contented during the four years, Most 
students learn to compromise; they get onto 
the ropes, build up resources of satisfaction 
much more quickly than Dorinda Clark, the 
central character of the novel, seems to be 
able to, Dorinda is unusual in being quite 





without a subsoil from which she can draw 
nourishment; she takes no root whatsoever, 
and her unhappiness and lack of restraint 
must be counted not wholly to the discredit 
of her college. 

As a story the novel is tolerable, but little 
better; it has, for its chief fault, a tendency 
towards sensationalism. Miss White has a 
good deal of facility but little power to 
weave the strands of her narrative into an 
effective whole. She gives in pretty igno- 
miniously to convention in the management 
of her love affair and in her conclusion; 
leaving campus material, she is not at her 
best. Her book, however, won the Double- 
day, Doran-College Humor Campus Novel 
prize of $3,000. 


EveryMan’s Lisprary: The Heroic Deeds of 
Gargantua and Pantagruel, by Fran¢gois Rabe- 
lais (2 vols.); Laocoén, etc., by Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing, translated by W. A. Siiel; 
Heimskringla, by Snorre Sturlason, translated 
by Samuel Laing; Peregrine Pickle, by Tobias 
Smollett (2 vols); Shorter Novels, Jacobean 
and Restoration; Bevis, by Richard Jefferies; 
Moll Flanders, by Daniel Defoe; American 
Short Stories of the Nineteenth Century, 
edited by John Cournos. Dutton. 80 cents 
a volume. 


Juvenile 


THE THING IN THE ROAD. By TRrEnNtT- 
WELL MasoN WHITE. Marshall Jones. 
1930. $1.50. 

We contend that if boys are to be fed 
mystery-detective stories, they should be of 
the best, for on that road the grade to 
Avernus is rather steeper than on most. 
This concoction—it is not well enough knit 
to call a story—concerns Phil Anston who 
went to visit an uncle and stayed to un- 
cover the doings of a dope gang. Phil, 
unfortunately, is not lovable, being but a 
mechanism who asks pert questions and fires 
a revolver when necessary. We do not com- 
plain about the hound of the Baskerville 
sort of dog, the annual ghost, the caves, 
pistol shots, anonymous warnings, and so 
forth; such properties, while not new, are 
only natural to a locality named Hellhole 
Hill. But we are amazed at the lack of 
character delineation, the jumpy series of 
events, half of them without cause, and the 
cheapness of the whole thing, especially as 
the book appeared as a serial in a Boston 
boys’ magazine. Nobody need read this 
book, but everybody should ponder the omen 
of its being printed for boys. For in the 
old days when books were books and not 
mere units of a production-consumption 
cycle, like automat omelets, so crude a 
hodge-podge of so-called action as this could 
never have found a publisher we are sure. 


Poetry 

THE CHEERFUL CHERUB. By REBECCA 
McCAaNNn. Second Series. Covici, Friede. 
1930. $2. 

Brief verses adorned with pictures of 
cherub and dog in various moods and atti- 
tudes, Amusing remarks about life done up 
in several small packages. The Cherub is 
quite charming. 

Tue Naturat Year: June. By Frederick Ed- 
wards. New York: White. 

Ir You Know Wuat I Mean. 
Easton McDougall. Dutton. $2. 

Lirrte Gems For Everyspopy. By Angie L. 
Lenz. Knickerbocker Press. 

UnIversiIry OF SouTHERN CALIFORNIA Poems. 
Edited by Louis Wann, Allison Gaw, and Roy 
T. Thompson. University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. $1.25. 

First Poems. By Philip Henderson. Dutton. 
$1.50. 

ForsyTu1a. Vinal. $2. 


By Joseph 


Religion 
THE FOOLISHNESS OF PREACHING. 

By ERNEsT FREEMONT TITTLE. Holt. 

1930. $2. 

The sermons and addresses presented in 
this book are selected from those which Dr. 
Tittle has found most effective in his minis- 
try at Evanston, where he shepherds a stu- 
dent flock and is not without abundant 
honor. They are marked by a note of un- 
common courtesy. This virtue, to be sure, 
is more to be admired by sinners than by 
saints, but then the traditional business of 
the preacher is to save the lost. One is 
impressed by the fairness of the author’s 
mind, the genuineness of his sympathies, and 
the winsomeness of his personality as it 
energes from the written word. With all 
the admiration certain vigorous ministers 
profess to have for ancient prophets in 
camel’s hair, the fact remains that the min- 
ister today must be a gentleman rather than 
an orator and must summon rather than 


commend men to righteousness, Dr. Tittle 
is splendidly aware of his age. His sermons 
are chaste and civilized—not fastidious, for 
they lack the polish one finds in the works 
of clerics who have grown excessively liter- 
ary-conscious, But they have the charm of 
thoughtful: approach and decisive utterance. 
There are ministers who write better but 
few who exemplify any better the graces of 
charitable and Christian thinking. 


THE GOSPEL FOR MAIN STREET. By 
CHARLEs R, BROWN, Century, 1930. $2. 
Charles R. Brown, dean emeritus of the 

Yale Divinity School, is a preacher’s preach- 

er. It is doubtful if piety will ever have a 

more dexterous advocate, He has made, in 

the course of his venerable ministry, a pains- 
taking yet buoyant study of the art of 
preaching—has, in fact, written a book on 
the subject—and his sermons move along 
such precise lines with such obvious grace 
that one is aware chiefly of the smoothness 
of his craftsmanship. The title sermon of 
his recent collection, “The Gospel for Main 
Street,” has all the elements of his customary 
ingenuity. Main Street, the Doctor says, 
stretches around the world. He takes as 
his text what he calls a short story from 
the New Testament—the incident of the 
woman of ill fame who washed the feet of 
the Nazarene with her tears in the house of 
the publican—and proceeds to compare and 
contrast the attitudes which Main Street and 

Jesus take toward her sin. All of the ser- 

mons — notably those on “The Average 

Man,” “My Brother’s Keeper,” “Where Do 

We Go From Here?” and “His Last Will” 

are in the language and imagery of the 

masses. One reads them with admiration 
and wants to call Dr. Brown the Jolly Dean. 


Tue Sociat Aims oF Jesus. By Charles Henry 
Dickinson. Smith. $2.50 net. 

Wrestcers witu Gop. By Clarence E. Macart- 
ney. Smith. $2 net. 

PoRTRAITS OF THE Propuets. By J. W. G. 
Ward. Smith. $2.50 net. 

PsycHoLoGy’s DEFENSE OF THE FaiTu. By 
David Yellowlees. Smith. $2 net. 

St. Paut’s Epnesian Ministry. By George S. 
Duncan. $2.75. 

Tue ProresTaNnT ETHIC AND THE SPIRIT OF 
CapiraLismM. By Max Weber. Translated by 
Talcott Parsons. Scribners. $3. 


Tue Rexicion oF Joun Burrovucus. By Clif- 
ford H. Osborne. Houghton Mifflin. $1.50. 


RTL a TINT 
Another Du ton Best-Seller ! 


MARY GLADSTONE 
HER LETTERS AND DIARIES 
Edited by Lucy Masterman 
“As fair a picture as was ever 
drawn of the amazing days of the 
late dear Queen.”—Lewis Gannett in 

the N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

“Mary Gladstone has that great and 

increasingly rare quality, gusto.”— 

The Outlook. Now, $5.00 
SA ET FE ON i TE 


ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING: 


LETTERS TO HER SISTER 
Edited by Leonard Huxley 


“This extraordinarily valuable collection of 
unpublished letters of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning will delight all readers. They 
begin right after the marriage; they show 
how amazingly happy she was; and they 
prove that while Browning was a great poet, 
he was the greatest husband in the history 
of mankind.”—William Lyon Phelps. $5.00 
NEI STATE ES EET iy 


THE ELIZABETHAN 


UNDERWORLD 

Edited by A. V. Judges 
A collection of sixteen of the more important 
tracts of the Elizabethans dealing with vaga- 
bondage, cony-catching, and prison life. 
Illustrated, $6.00 
RE NI AE DIA PIES Se 

THE ARCHER’S 

CHRONICLE AND 

GREENWOOD COMPANION 
By Kenneth Hare 


An excellent anthology of verse and prose 
dealing with archery from the 14th to the 
last century. Illustrated, $4.00 


THE CHRIST OF 
THE FOREST 
By Robert Michel 
You will find something of the delicate mys- 
ticism of The Miracle of Peilte in this story 
of a peasant woman who believed her son 
was of divine origin. $2.50 
For sale at all bookstores 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Ave., N. Y.> 
































First Printing, 80,000 copies 
The Most Amazing Biography of the Year 


| ONE Cowsoy 
My Life Story 


by WILL JAMES 


Author of »Smoky« etc. 
With 60 illustrations by the author 


Humor, pathos, thrills, Western 
lore —here is the biography 
that has everything — plus 60 
superb Will James drawings. 


at your bookstore. $2.75 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 

















$5.00 





“Easily the most interesting and important general study 
in English of Modern Spain.” — MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 


SPAIN 


By 
SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


“An excellent account of Spanish development as influenced by the 
temperament and nature of the people, the topography, the rulers and 
more preponderantly the trickery of events.” —NEW YORK TIMES. 


at all bookstores 
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“Human and intimate” 
“A graphic picture” 
“What a tale it is” 
“Entertaining” 
“Interesting” 


* Animated ” 


ROOSEVELT 


THE STORY OF A FRIENDSHIP 


By OWEN WISTER 


Fifth Printing ~ At Bookstores $4.00 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY — NEW YORK 











Savage murderers, 
violent butchers, 
fearless maniacs, 
and riotous de- 
bauchers—the ter- 
ror of the Mississipi 
frontier from 1800 
to 1835. 


The Wild Harpes, 
inventors inatroci- 
ties. Joseph Hare, 
the Wilderness 
dandy. Samuel 
Mason, justice of 
the peace turned 4 
bandit and blood a LTS 
fone. John Murrel, Napoleonof the Outlaw 
Empire, stealer of a thousand slaves. 
“Most vicious and heartless ro, that ever went too 
long unhanged,” says CARL VAN DOREN, “What particu- 
larly marks it off from other books which might be thought of as be- 
longing to the same class is its vigorous, humorous, salty, detached 
handling of actions which, however horrible, would be interesting no 
matter where they came from.” 


THE LITERARY GUILD SELECTION FOR AUGUST 


THE 


OUTLAW YEARS 


History of the Land Pirates of the Natchez Trace 
by Robert M. Coates Illustrated from contemporary prints. 
$3. MACAULAY + PUBLISHERS - N.Y. 
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A Distinguished and Fascinating New Book 


CONFESSIONS 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 





In recent times we have had no direct testimonial of madness 
from a literary man as eminent as Arthur Symons. In the present 
document this critic and translator charts his own reeling back 
and forth across the slender line that separates “the sober health 
of the mind that we call reason” from headlong insanity. The 
thunderbolt fell on him in Venice in 1908. Impressions of the 
places, books, and friends he knew before and after are set 
down with the brilliant and fragmentary divination of an over- 
wrought mind. His account covers the period from 1908 to 
1921 and includes the imprisonment during which he did some 
of his best work. $2.00 


JONATHAN CAPE & HARRISON SMITH 
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But vier I began to read it 


was as a new world to me,” runs 
a letter of appreciation for 
Frank Ernest Hill’s modern 
Chaucer. Locked for 500 years 
in Middle English, Chaucer now 
appears, as John G. Neihardt 
says, “like the sudden lifting of 
fog from a landscape indistinctly 
sensed before.” 

2nd Printing. Illustrated, $3.50. 
LONGMANS, GREEN 
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‘The Compleat Collector. 


RARE BOOKS: FIRST EDITIONS: FINE TYPOGRAPHY 
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A (onducted by Carl Purington Rollins & Gilbert M. Troxell. 
“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” y 
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The Girl Friend 


MADEMOISELLE FROM ARMENTI- 
ERES. Illustrated by ALBAN B. BUTLER, 
Jr. New York: Privately printed. Press 
of the Woolly Whale. 1930. 

M ADEMOISELLE, the lady from Ar- 

menteeres (to give it the universal 

A. E. F. pronunciation), little friend of all 
the American doughboys, as she had pre- 
viously been of the English army, has waited 
long for this attempt at rehabilitation. That 
it is a good attempt does not make it a 
successful one: Mademoiselle is not likely 
to supersede Queen Victoria or The Five 
Little Peppers as a model of propriety suit- 
able for young ladies’ finishing schools. No, 
she is hard boiled and déclassée—but what’s 
the use, one should have a complete com- 
mand of the current argot to talk about 
the lady. And after all, much of what has 
been said, and said inimitably, is in this 
book. 

The Press of the Woolly Whale has 
been for a long time collecting the verses 
which here appear, and has asked for ver- 
sions of the poem from many persons. If 
you don’t find your particular favorite in 
the list, send it in to the publisher at 216 
East 45th Street, New York City, and if 
enough verses of authentic quality are re- 
ceived, he pledges himself to print an ap- 
pendix and send a copy to contributors. 

But don’t ask him for a copy of the pres- 
ent volume. Only 250 copies have been 
printed, for private circulation, and all dis- 
tributed, in May, 1930. The printing is 
done in French type on French paper, and 
the illustrations by Mr. Butler (who knew 
his doughboys) are a gorgeous part of the 
book. It is a stout little volume bound in 
red and black, and that it will be highly 
treasured by those fortunate enough to get 
hold of a copy goes without saying. We 
congratulate the proprietor of the Woolly 
Whale for making a dull publishing season 
lively. R. 


A Hazlitt Reprint 


THE FIGHT, AN ESSAY. By WILLIAM 
Hazitr. Introduction by Ropert H. 
Davis. Woodstock, Vt.: The Elm Tree 
Press, 1929. 

]™ is too bad that this book misses being 
good. It starts off well, with a good 

reproduction of an old English print of a 
prize fight, nicely hand colored: the title- 
page begins well and then slumps: and the 
text is exasperatingly done by hand in a 
poor and quite inappropriate type face. The 
opportunity was here to do a very fine little 
piece of “period” printing—an opportunity 
which I think the printers realized. But 
hand and brain were not paired, and the 
chance was lost. 

Lovers of Hazlitt will want the item— 
for they will not let the above criticism 
stand in their way—which :s reprinted from 
its first appearance in book form, in the 
collected remains of 1836. One thousand 
copies have been printed. R. 


Money 

TREATISE ON THE POWER OF 
MONEYS. By GasriEL BIEL, Trans- 
lated by Rospert BELLE BurKE, Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 

1930. 2.50, 
'T Bs volume is printed in a reminiscent 
manner, from round black-letter and 
Goudy’s Italian Old Style types. In form 
and execution it merits commendation, de- 
spite the unfortunate attempt (almost al- 
ways unfortunate) to use black-letter capital 
letters in complete words and lines. But 
on the whole it is a successful piece of work, 
and the side notes in color are effective. R. 


The Virginia Plutarch 


THE VIRGINIA PLUTARCH. By PuiLip 
ALEXANDER Bruce, Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1929. 

AN excellent piece of sound bookmaking 

has been achieved by the University of 

North Carolina Press in these two sub- 

stantial volumes. The binding alone is not 

quite satisfactory, being a bit too trivial for 
the importance of the text. 





A very good linotype Scotch Roman face 
has been selected for the text—one of the 
most readable and best designed of all ma- 
chine book faces for such utilitarian pur- 
poses as biography. A rag paper has been 
used (in the autographed edition under re- 
view) and there are few or no eccentricities 
to mar the pages, 

The portraits and other pictures are 
printed by offset or gelatine, and it cannot 
be too often emphasized that these methods 
are far ahead of half-tones, It is unfortun- 
ate that the plates are “skied” unnecessarily 
on the pages. 

In a more sober binding these volumes 


would be admirable. R. 


Metaphysical Verse 
CIRCUMFERENCE. Varieties of Meta- 
physical Verse. Edited by GENEVIEVE 
TaccarD. New York: Covici-Friede. 
1929. 
OETRY is so often printed in small, 
mean, and obscure type that it is good 
to see a volume of verse treated with some 
deference! Miss Taggard’s anthology has 
been printed in a good and readable size and 
kind of type, with ample margins, on good 
paper. If it is not asking too much, may 
we suggest the advisability of using gold 
stamping on dark colored material? Gold 
on white or cream cloth or vellum is usual- 
ly impossible to make out at a distance of 
a foot from the backbone, and therefore is 
annoying. But good verse set in twelve 
point or bigger is its own reward. R. 


Newly Bedizened 
LALLA ROOKH, AN ORIENTAL RO- 
MANCE. By Tuomas Moors, -tllus- 
trated by BEN KuTCHER. New York: 
The Dial Press, 1930. 
‘TS editionsof Moore’s poem is dis- 
tinctly in the gift book class, from its 
ornamental cover (not the worst part of it) 
to its illustrations. The latter are of that 
constant succession of fairly competent de- 
signs which leave one wondering why they 
have been made at all. “Oriental” in motif, 
too full of details, and those often jumbled, 
they look as if they had suffered severely 
from excessive reduction to make them fit 
the page. For the rest, so many galleys of 
linotype slugs divided off into pages do not 
make a book of any distinction. There 
seems to me little reason for such humdrum 
printing. But perhaps the people who like 
to buy standardized cigarettes, sandwiches, 
flash lights, and cosmetics all in the same 
corner store will be attracted to it. R. 


Burr and His Daughter 
CORRESPONDENCE OF AARON BURR 
AND HIS DAUGHTER THEODOSIA. 
With a Preface by MarK VAN DoreEN. 
New York: Covici-Friede. 1929. 
‘THs is a well enough printed volume, 
done in linotype Caslon type, and 
printed on very flexible, mellow paper, with 
careful attention to presswork. But that it 
fulfils all of the claims made for it by its 
over enthusiastic publishers is doubtful at 
least. They call it proof that “modern ma- 
chinery can produce books that are practical- 
ly perfect.” Well, perhaps modern ma- 
chinery can, but the point which this book 
proves is that modern machinery alone is 
helpless—more helpless than old fashioned 
and simpler tools, For the present volume 
has a very bad title-page, the stamping on 
the backbone is hardly legible, the frontis- 
piece is an ordinary half-tone, and there is 
a fatuous colophon. Rather than this “per- 
fection” we prefer the crudities of imperfect 
tools! R. 


Leda—And Eric Gill 
LEDA. By Atpous HuxLey, Engravings 
by Eric Gitt. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. 1929. 
Te print the thin, attenuated type of 
Didot, and the metalic woodblock of Eric 
Gill, on thick, spongy, laid paper seems to me 
to violate the principles of true book mak- 
ing, even when the modern machine permits 
of considerable crispness in the presswork. 
I suspect the publishers: they do love to 
have books “bulk” well. (Here is a serious 
difference of requirement if not of opinion 
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between the book seller and the book buyer. 
The seller wants a book which looks im- 
pressive and worth the price: the buyer 
needs to conserve shelf space. Who wins? 
Why the seller, of course. Caveat emptor.) 
So it would have been pleasanter to see 
Gill’s work—which is too precious to mis- 
handle—printed on smooth, wove paper. 
What is now very skilfully handled would 
then come into its own legitimate perfec- 
tion, 





A History of Paper Making 


PAPERMAKING THROUGH EIGHT- 
EEN CENTURIES. By Darp HunTER. 
New York: Willima Edwin Rudge. 1930. 
$17.50. 

Al too infrequently do we have oppor- 

tunity to welcome an addition to the 
books which really are needed. Updike’s 

“Printing Types” and McKerrow’s “Intro- 

duction to Bibliography” are the two re- 

cent outstanding instances of such books, 
and now we have Mr. Hunter’s work on 
paper making which fills a really long felt 
want. For it has been difficult to find in 
any one book or even in several, the data 
about paper making which, in respect to 
type and printing, has measurably been pro- 
vided. Monographs on special mills or times 
have been published, but no general history 
has been available. 

Mr. Hunter is probably best qualified of 
any one in this country to write such a book. 


He is not only a student of the craft, but 
best of all he is an able paper maker him- 
self, having worked at the vat, and having 
also printed, in type made by himself, a 
shorter treatise called “Old Papermaking.” 
The present volume is a result, then, of 
researches into the theory and history of 
paper making, of actual experience, and of 
collecting through many years, old tools, 
materials used in the making of paper, and 
the literature of the subject, 

This volume deals with the bibliography 
of the subject, with appliances, methods, and 
materials from the earliest times to about 
1800 (when modern methods began to pre- 
dominate), with the evolution of the mould 
—‘the principal tool of the ancient makers 
of paper,” with watermarks, characteristics 
of old paper, and Sir William Congreve’s 
attempts to prevent counterfeiting. The 
illustrations are profuse—two hundred and 
fourteen are listed, consisting of title-pages, 
tools, operations, watermarks, portraits, etc. 

There is no bibliography, strictly speak- 
ing. In place of one, Mr. Hunter has pro- 
vided a long chapter, amply illustrated, on 
early writers. This will provide the col- 
lector with a guide to the assembling of 
books on the history of paper making, and 
it provides good reading—which a bibliog- 
raphy does not! 

The origin of paper making goes back, 
like so many of our crafts, to the Orient, 
but, unlike printing, there is a clearly 
recognized transition from East to West. 


The first paper was made from mulberry 
bark (used today by the natives of the South 
Sea Islands for their “tapa,” which closely 
resembles oriental paper), but the Chinese, 
who taught the art to the Arabs, made use 
of linen rags because no mulberry was avail- 
able in Samarkand. From the Arabs the 
West learned to make paper. Incidentally 
it is interesting to note that the first paper 
made in the East was made on cloth molds, 
which produced a wove sheet: the /aid sheet, 
which we are wont to think of as older, 
came in later when bamboo molds took the 
place of cloth. 

Paper making is an old craft, and in the 
eighteen hundred years of its practice it is 
inevitable that practically all varieties of 
material and of procedure should have been 
tested. By the time the industrial revolution 
came to change old ways, little, apparently, 
remained to learn about the details of the 
craft. But, more stubborn than hand print- 
ing, hand making of paper still continues 
in Asia and Europe. No machine-made 
paper can ever hope to possess the peculiar 
qualities which give handmade paper its 
charm, And it is interesting to note that 
Mr. Hunter has recently set up a mill in 
northwestern Connecticut, where within 
thirty miles of the site of the last handmade 
paper mill in America (torn down only a 
year or two ago) he proposes, with the aid 
of English workmen to reéstablish the craft 
in this country. In connection with his mill, 
which is housed in a fine stone building 


of some antiquity, he will have a museum 
where he will bring together the appliances 
and materials of paper making, 

The present volume has been adequately 
printed by Mr. Rudge. Quite fittingly the 
paper is an excellent grade of wove forma- 
tion, mellow and pleasant in tone and sur- 
face. The type is Granjon, the illustra- 
tions are in offset. The only criticism we 
have to suggest is that in some instances, 
as in the case of old molds, the detail is not 
as good as one could wish. The presswork 
is good, and the binding is stoutly done in 
buckram, 

We commend this volume as one which 
should be in the possession of all printers 
and book collectors. It is a volume of very 
considerable importance, not likely to be 
soon superseded, and the pictorial material 
here assembled is unique. R. 





A bibliography of American travel, orig- 
inally begun in 1910 by Dr. Max Farrand, 
is now being completed by a committee ap- 
pointed by the American Historical Associa- 
tion headed by Professor Solon J. Buck of 
the University of Minnesota. The bibliog- 
raphy is planned to cover all works of travel 
or description relating to continental United 
States from 1600 to 1g00, except such as 
treat primarily of physical conditions or of 
a single locality. 

The original work on the task was per- 
formed for several years by Dr. Farrand. 








Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS $3 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


: STAMPS & PRINTS 


: LITERARY SERVICES 








ART 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS 





BOOK AND ART SHOPS. Art League 
and Club offices, send now for details of 
Exhibition Service, etchings, prints and 
paintings of The Brown County Artists’ 
Colony. THE ARTISTS’ SHOP, Nashville, 
Indiana. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


CASH-DISCOUNT SALE. 
Dauber & Pine Bookshops 
% Semi-Annual 20% Discount 
Sale is famous all over the 


country for the Splendid Opportunity it af- 
fords Librarians, Collectors and Readers 
to pick up Desirable Books at amazingly 
low prices. Our Enormous Unrivalled Stock 
of Old, Rare and New Books, constantly 
enlarged by New Libraries and Shipments 
from Abroad, and always reasonably priced, 
is now offered at an additional 20% off 
on cash purchases. If you love good books, 
don’t fail to visit our interesting shop or 
write for free catalogues. Following few 
items, picked at random, have the Dis- 
count already deducted for orders ac- 
companied by remittance. Carriage Extra. 
Money refunded if not satisfied: Arthur 
Symons Collected Works, Limited Edition, 
9 volumes, $22.00—The Bibelot, 2 blue 
morocco, 21 volumes, $28.00—Correspon- 
dence of Jonathan Swift, 6 volumes, $12.00 
—Surtees Sporting Novels, Facsimile of the 
Rare First Edition, Colored Plates by Leech, 
6 volumes, $36.00—The Diaries of George 
Washington, Complete, Limited Edition, 4 
large volumes, ($25.00) $7.75—Shelley, His 
Life and Work by W. E. Peck, Monumental 
Biography in 2 large volumes, ($12.00) 
$4.00 — Encyclopedia Britannica, Large 
Type, India Paper, Thirteenth Edition, 
cloth, 35 volumes, ($175.00) $40.00—The 
Life of Edgar Allan Poe, Pe:sonai anu 
Literary by Woodberry, beautifully printed 
at the Riverside Press, Illustrated First Edi- 
tion, 2 volumes, ($6.00) $2.40—Frazer, Man, 
God and Immortality; Essays by the Great- 
est Anthropologist, ($3.00) $1.20— Edgar 
Allan Poe, A Probe by Jarvis Keiley, beau- 
tifully printed on Georgian Laid Paper, 
limited, a Collector’s Item, 80 cents—Mar- 
vels of the Universe, Fascinating Work on 
the Marvels of the Heavens, Earth, Plant, 
Animal, Marine Life by Leading Special- 
ists, 1,000 Illustrations, many Colorplates, 
2 large volumes, $8.00—Lost London. with 
60 Full-page plates, many finely colored, 
limited Edition, Quarto, $6.80—The Homes 
of Our Ancestors by Halsey and Tower, 
with 237 Illustrations, many in Colors, 
showing American Colonial Furniture, 
China. Silver, Pictures, etc. ($15.00) $6.80 
—Davis, The Ship Model Builder’s Assis- 
tant, with 279 illustrations, $4.00—Turgen- 
iev, Plays, 2 volumes, $1.40—Art and In- 
dustry, 96 Masterpieces of Art, Illustrating 
the Technical Achievements of the Ages, 
($2.00) 40 cents—Thousands of other Bar- 
gains. Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc., 66 
Fifth Avenue at 12th Street, New York. 
Open until 10 p. m. In our Annex (around 
the corner, 8 West 13th Street) you'll find 
thousands of Good Books from 15c. to $1.00, 
also 50,000 Prints, Engravings, Etchings, 
Colorplates, etc., marked at a fraction of 
their value and subject to 20% Cash Dis- 
count. 








20% DISCOUNT. SCHULTE’S Semi-an- 
nual Cash Discount Sale. New York’s Larg- 
est Old Bookstore offers over 500,000 books, 
including first editions, fine sets and rare 
books, at special 20% discount for cash. 
Following first editions listed with 20% 
discount already deducted. These prices 
only when cash accompanies order. All 
books perfect condition. Aldrich’s Songs 
and Sonnets, limited 430 copies, Bruce Rog- 
ers typography, $18.00; Conrad’s Letters to 
Curle, limited, Bruce Rogers Typography, 
$18.00; Sparling’s Kelmscott Press and 
William Morris, first edition, $2.80; May 
Sinclair’s Dark Night, limited 350 auto- 
graphed copies, $2.00; Millay’s Buck In 
the Snow, limited autographed, $10.00; 
Yeats’ Secret Rose, first edition, $8.00; Vir- 
ginia Woolf’s Orlando , limited, auto- 
graphed, $16.00. Catalogues free. Schulte’s 
Bookstore, 80 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





FAUST BOOK SERVICE, 61 East 8th 
Street, New York serves the connoisseur. 
Lawrence’s St. Mawr, England, my Eng- 
land, first editions, $3.25 each; Unabridged 
Decameron, Rabelais, Drell stories, illus- 
trated, ($7.50) $3.75 each; Sterne’s Tris- 
tran Shandy, Austen illustrations, auto- 
graphed, $12.00; Huneker’s Painted Veils, 
$3.50. Bi-monthly catalogues issued. 





THE ATLANTIC BOOK COMPANY 
offers unusual books at low prices. Send 
for catalogue, 6 East 46th St., New York. 





20% DISCOUNT; ANY BOOK published. 
Book Bazaar, 1743 47th Street, Brooklyn. 


BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore, 93 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 











BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES. 
List free. Salisbury’s, 78 East 10th Street, 
New York. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the 
Writer’s Library, sample copy of The 
Writer’s Monthly and particulars of Dr. 
Essenwein’s famous forty-lesson course in 
Short-Story Writing free; write today. The 
Home Correspondence School, Dept. 88, 
Springfield, Mass. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared list of quotations. Cata- 
logues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York City. 











GELBER, LILIENTHAL, INC., announce 
the publication of a new catalogue ot 
American First Editions containing some 
very rare items. 336 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco. 





HENRY WILLIAMSON’S FIRST BOOK, 
published in 1921, escaped notice until 
THE PATHWAY in 1928, which com- 
pleted the cycle, was read by many other 
than collectors and praised. His writing 
is of the same distinction and quality as 
Hudson’s FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO. 
Catalogues listing first editions by him and 
other literary men of interest, will be sent 
on request to The Walden Book Shop, 546 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Spanish 
books and periodicals. Catalogues. Books 
for the study of all languages. Our experi- 
ence of over seventy years will serve you. 
Schoenhof’s, 387 Washington, Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN. 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). “Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low prices. Catalogues 5 cents (stamps). 

















BOOK BINDING 


EXPERT HAND BOOKBINDING and 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs, Exclusive Best Imported Materials. 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific Book 
Reclamation. Period Modernist and Con- 
ventional Designs. Prices on request. 
Bennett Book Studios, Inc., 240 West 23rd 
Street, New York City. 


BOOK PLATES 


COPPER PLATE STYLE $+ to $5 per 
hundred. Send 10 cents for sample. Frank 
E. Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 


BOOK STORE FOR SALE 


FOR SALE IN ROME, ITALY. Anglo- 
American bookshop and circulating library. 
For particulars write Bishop, Piazza Mig- 
nanelli 25, Rome. 

















GENERAL 


ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Bookshop, 30 East 14th Street, New 
York. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE 
TALKIES? Accepted any form except un- 
produced plays. Marketing, revision, copy- 
right protection. Established 1928. DANIEL 
O’MALLEY Co., Suite S, 1776 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 














MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, mar- 
keted. Book manuscripts a_ specialty. 
Twenty-five years’ experience as writer, 
editor, publisher. Helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue, James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 


* sale. 


LITERARY SERVICES 





MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY agent. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York City. 





STORY IDEAS FOR PHOTOPLAYS, 
talking pictures. magazines. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Western 
and Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 





YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD BE 
sold! This office selis plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or prodced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor, lite- 
tary advisor. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 





OUT OF PRINT 





OUT-OF-PRINT Books promptly supplied. 





National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
PRINTING 





PRIVATELY PRINTED EDITIONS 
handsomely and economically produced 
under the direction of a well-known book 
designer. Beekman Hill Press, 18 Beekman 
Place, New York. 


RARE BOOKS 








READ RARE BOOKS: Members through- 
out the United States read without buying 
rare, scarce out-of-print books; limited 
privately printea editions; unexpurgated 
translations. When writing for information 
state occupation or profession. Call in per- 
son if you prefer. Esoterika Biblion Society, 
Inc. Dept. G-4, 45 West 45th Street, New 
York City. 





RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS for 
Interesting catalogue free. Atkinson, 
188 Packham Rye, London, England. 





STAMPS 


WANTED. Old letters with postmarks, 
1660 to 1860 only. STAMPLESS COVERS, 
630 Whitney, New Haven, Conn 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: for twenty consecutive 
insertions of any copy, minimum twelve 
words, 7 cents a word; for any less number 
of insertions 10 cents a word. The forms 
close on Friday morning eight days before 
publication date. Address Department GH, 
The Saturday Review, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York, or telephone BRY ant 0896. 
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from Tue Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 





f UM Ld 4) 
|\ HAVEYOU SEEN / 
\\ dhe NNER SANCTUM / j 
NOVELS ? 
i Viney 09 reall: ; 






TO-DAY IS THE DAY 


To. publish a book like J 4m 
Jonathan Scrivener at any price would be 
an event: good stories are rare enough 
these days, rarer still are mystery stories 
with thrilling philosophical implications. 


To publish it at two dollars or 
two-fifty [it is 382 pages long] would be 
Sound Business, and a good thing, too— 
but without the tang and adventure of A 
Drastic Experiment. 


BBA. publish it at One Dollar is 


News. 


To publish it as the first of The 
Inner Sanctum Novels heralding a szries of 
seven full-length one-dollar novels by 
ArTHUR SCHNITZLER, THAMES WILLIAM- 
son, J. P. McEvoy, Feuix Satren, 
Jean-Ricnarp Brocu and others is, in 
the indiscreet opinion of your frankly ex- 
cited and impatient correspondents, a 
Phenomenon of The First Magnitude and 
[we hope] a Break For Posterity. 


Critics have received" advance 
copies, the book-stores have unpacked 
their stock [with the exception of a few 
die-hards of the o!d school, who gave the 
salesmen the cold and fishy stare], adver- 
tising has been timed, samples have been 
sent to representative readers, the first 
{and almost unanimously favorable] bal- 
lots in the Inner Sanctum referendum 
have been counted. the mutterings of the 
skeptics and the outcries of the timid have 
been extinguished, prayers and hosan- 
nahs have been lifted up to the Gods of 
Gutenberg and Brentano, time-fuses ig- 
nited, overtures begun, curtains raised, 
metaphors mixed: TO-DAY IS THE DAY. 


AAA. recapitulation, 


WE BELIEVE 

that the regular reading of good books is an 
indispensable element in the life of civilised persons. 

. that there are hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans who are “marginal,” hesitant, or potential buy- 
ers of good fiction. 

. « « that they are reluctant to invest $2.00 or $2.50. 
ina.novel the permanent desirability of which is 
Grequently a Speculative Risk. 

WE PROPOSE 
. To solve this problem in part. 
. To encourage the book-reading habit. 
. To enlarge the book-buying public. 
. . « To promote the idea of owning, and the regular 
practice of buying, books. 

To stigmatize the barbarous and unsportsman- 
like habit of lending and borrowing books. 

To make books increasingly and so far as possi- 
ble irresistibly available everywhere. 

WE EXPLAIN 

That this plan applies to all our new fiction 
formerly priced at $2.00 or $2.50, by established 
wrilers of international renown, as well as by freshly- 
disclosed talent. 

That THE INNER SANCTUM DOLLAR NOVELS are 
beautiful and sturdy productions bound in flexible 
Bristol boards, in two colors, full-length, designed by 
one of America’s most brilliant book-crafismen, W. A. 
DWIGGINS of Boston. 

. . « That they can be sent back to the publisher for 
cloth binding ai a fee of one dollar. 

That there is a lot of fun, and the real collector’s 
shrill, in selecting the books that are worthy of a per- 
manent place in your library, and in givin them in- 
dividual binditegs, as is the custom in France. A 
dutury can thus be @n economy. 

« » That dollar books from THE INNER SANCTUM 
do not mean the indiscriminate mass-production of 
mere “light fiction,” for our list is still rigorously 
limited, with literary quality and unswerving edi- 

standards still the first consideration. In proof 


WE OFFER 


I AM JONATHAN SCRIVENER 
by CLAUDE HOUGHTON. One Dollar 


A NIGHT IN KURDISTAN 
JEAN-RICHARD BLOCH. One Dollar 


CASANOVA’S HOMECOMING 
by ARTHUR SCHNITZLER. One Doilar 


THE EARTH TOLD ME 
by THAMES WILLIAMSON. One Dollar 


FIFTEEN RABBITS by rewrx SALTEN. One Dollar 


BELOVED (‘‘(O MON Papin 
by SARAH Levy. One Dollar 


DENNY AND THE DUMB CLUCK 
by J. P. McEvoy. One Dollar 


RED SNOW by F. wricur moxtey. One Dollar 
—EssanDEss. 


of which 





Eight Famous Editors 

Now Teach Secrets——— 

of Writing the Bi the Billion Word Mar os 
tells how 8 successful 
a pa: 
POPULAR FICTION IN TITUTE, Dept. 157, 79 Filth Ave., N.Y. C. 











‘T# October number of Poetry: A Mag- 

azine of Verse will usher in its nine- 
teenth year. It will bear a new cover, with 
a new presentation of its Pegasus, the work 
of Eric Gill, the celebrated artist and en- 
graver.... 

A very literary litter of Sealyhams re- 
cently appeared when “Jinny,” a Sealyham, 
the property of Stephen Vincent Benét, 
author of “John Brown’s Body,” brought 
forth her brood at The Acorns, Peacedale, 
Rhode Island, the home of Leonard Bacon, 
author of “Lost Buffalo” and other volumes 
of satirical poems, The Benéts are occupy- 
ing Mr. Bacon’s house for the summer. The 
father of “Jinny’s” family is a celebrated 
Sealyham-about-town known both as “Ja- 
cob” and as “Mr. Cholmondely,” and the 
property of Joseph Brewer, head of the pub- 
lishing house of Brewer & Warren. The 
litter consists of three males and two fe- 
males, “Mr. Cholmondely” immediately 
telegraphed his felicitations to his consort 
and presented each puppy with a colored 
leash. “Well,” he barked when interviewed, 
“TI think there’s a good deal to be said for 
this family life after all. But I wish my 
wife was back.” . . . 

“The Monstrous Regiment,” the Catholic 
Book Club’s selection for August, is the 
brilliant history of England during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, by Christopher 
Hollis. Its New York publishers are Min- 
ton, Balch & Company... . 

Longmans, Green have just published 
“Madame Roland,” by Madeleine Clemen- 
ceau-Jacquemaire, who is the daughter of 
the late Georges Clemenceau. 

A September book that we can recommend 
in advance, even though it is by an author 
of the past that some have never heard of, 
will be “The Diamond Lens and Other 
Stories,” by Fitz-James O’Brien, to be pub- 
lished by William Edwin Rudge of 475 
Fifth Avenue, with an introduction by Gil- 
bert Seldes, illustrated by Ferdinand Huszti- 
Horvath, It will sell for about five dollars. 
Fitz-James O’Brien possessed genius in the 
short story, genius second only to that of 
Poe. His tales deserve preservation in the 
finest possible format, which Mr. Rudge is 
sure to give them. 

The honor of a collected edition among 
the Oxford Poets during the author’s life- 
time has been accorded hitherto only to 
Robert Bridges. Now Lascelles Abercrom- 
bie also has been given the accolade by the 
Oxford University Press, He is a fine critic 
as well as a distinguished poet. . . . 

On the fifteenth of September, Ives Wash- 
burn will bring out Fred D. Pasley’s “Al 


Capone: The Biography of a Self-made 
Man.” Alphonse Capone, the Scarface, is 
a notable product of our time. He is al- 
ready almost a legendary figure. He has a 


bodyguard bigger than that of the Presi- 
dent. He “owns” the town of Cicero, out- 
side of Chicago. He winters in Florida, He 
is a fascinating commentary on modern 
America. .. . 

Last March in England we heard no little 
comment on the latest work of William 
Faulkner, the young Southerner who will in 
October present through Cape & Smith his 
fifth published novel, “As I Lay Dying.” ... 

Early in October also the Viking Press 
will bring out a saga of the great game of 
poker, text by Franklin P. Adams (F.P.A.) 
and caricatures by William Auerbach-Levy. 
Here is a chance to learn all about modern 
poker adherents from Charles Chaplin to Ir- 
ving Berlin, The title of the volume will 
be “Dealer’s Choice.” . . . ; 

George Doran’s \eaving the firm of Dou- 
bleday, Doran to become associated with the 
William Randolph Hearst organization in 
an executive capacity is the most exciting 
piece of news of the past week or so. The 
Nest wishes Mr. Doran the greatest success 
whatever his future efforts. In a number of 
ways he had been the most remarkable of 
our American publishers, and originally 
built up for his own firm the highest pos- 
sible reputation. .. . 

We have never had such a response to 
anything as to that rhymes-on-the-states 
business. We have been forced to close down 
on it, but we wish to acknowledge the con- 
tributions of 4. I. N. S., Miss D. W. Kirk, 
of Montgomery, Alabama, and Pickett Da- 
visson of Nebraska. . . . 

Sinclair Lewis’s “Babbitt,” which has 
been translated into almost every civilized 


tongue except French, has just appeared in 
a French version with an introduction by 
Paul Morand. It is said to be the literary 
event of the Paris season. Lewis, of all liv- 
ing American authors save Upton Sinclair, 
is probably the most widely read in Conti- 
nental Europe today. . . 

The first story of Chicago’s gangs was 
told in “Diversey” by Mackinlay Kantor, 
published two years ago. Now in “El Goes 
South” he writes about the city-dwellers 
who hold the ordinary jobs and ride on 
elevated trains. His locale is Rogers Park, 
the far north side of Chicago. We have 
had the Gold Coast there, the slums, the 
grain market, the Little Bohemia. But here 
we have the people whose lives hang on the 
thread of the elevated, the stricken aver- 
age... 

The Bonibooks at fifty cents come sealed 
in glazed transparent paper and are nice 
little nuggets in the hand. Recent titles 
issued in this edition of paper books are 
“Chéri” by Colette, “Open All Night” by 
Morand, “My Reminiscences as a Cowboy” 
by Frank Harris, “By the Waters of Man- 
hattan” by Charles Reznikoff, “What Is 
Wrong with Marriage” by Hamilton and 
MacGowan, “Kept” by Alec Waugh, and 
“The Return of the Hero,” by Darrell Fig- 
, ke 

The Junior Literary Guild has announced 
that its age groups will be rearranged to 
include younger children than have hereto- 
fore been admitted for membership. Begin- 
ning with October first, books will be sent 
to four groups of children instead of three, 
ranging in age from six years to sixteen 
years. The present membership is from 
eight to sixteen years of age. . . . 

During the Twenty-second Universal Es- 
peranto Congress, to be held at Oxford, 
“Charley’s Aunt” will be produced in Es- 
peranto! “Talkies” will also be shown in 
the same language in the local cinemas, and 
there will be a silent film with Esperanto 
captions. . . . 

Speaking of the talkies, 4. P. Herbert, 
the English humorist, has recently been 
writing the dialogue for a talkie called 
“Windjammers.” Rather an appropriate 
title for a talkie! . 

The famous Italian playwright, Piran- 
dello, has signed a contract with one of our 
companies for the production of four talkies 
from his works. He will come over here to 
supervise production, for which he will re- 
ceive over sixty-five thousand dollars. . 

The original edition of Carl Sandburg’s 
“The American Songbag” sold for $7.50 
net. Now the Popular Edition, printed from 
the plates of the original, can be procured 
from Harcourt, Brace for $3.50. This is 
about the best big collection of American 
song that we know of. . . 

We are glad to see another mystery story 
by Francis Beeding listed for this month by 
Little, Brown,—namely, “The Four Ar- 
mourers.” Asa matter of fact, who Francis 
Beeding really is is also a mystery. But 
“The House of Dr. Edwardes” was one of 
the swellest blood-curdling yarns we had 
read for years. In November the same firm 
brings ‘out. a new. Jefferey Farnol novel, 
“Over the Hills.” .. . 

And now we really are going on our 
vacation, We are going to hie us to New 
Hampshire. By Gosh, we won’t come back 
to this city until September, unless we are 
dragged hither screaming. . 

And, as usual, just at the last minute we 
are racking our brain for any additional 
news to give you before we grab up our 
satchel and run for the train. We can’t 
think of any except that the Business Man- 
ager of this paper left some time ago for a 
swell trip through California, The Editor, 
of course, has retired to Cornwall, Connecti- 
cut. The Managing Editor, having had an 
early encounter with the summer on the out- 
skirts of the South, will hold forth for this 
month. .. . 


How to reach 
The end of a column, 
Yow ll never do it 

By being solemn. 

Yow’'ll only do it 

By being gay— 

And beating the game 
This way! 
THE PHENICIAN 


The Amen Corner 


We hope you made note of Mr, Gilbert 
M. Troxell, The Compleat Collector’s, esti- 
mate (in the Saturday Review of Literature 
of May 24th) of the publishers whose books 
we periodically urge you to read. “The Ox- 
ford University Press,” he said, “has never 
lent itself to anything either common or un- 
distinguished.” Furthermore, we hope that 
you bear this in mind when you visit your 
bookshop and stand harrassed by doubt in 
the sea of books. . . . There has been a lot 
said recently by reviewers, columnists, and 
other writers to the effect that publishers 
should publish “fewer and better books.” 
We suggest that when book readers buy 
“fewer and better books,” publishers will 
follow the same programme. But we are 
enlarging an already inflated theme. As 
book-buyers in this day of diminished incre- 
ments and overcrowded apartment book- 
shelves, our problem is one of economy. It 
is usually with economy and books in our 
mind that we pay our periodic visit to the 
Oxford University Press Library at 114 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C., our reasoning be- 
ing that a book that will give us more plea- 
sure and knowledge at each new reading is, 
regardless of its cost, a book that even a 
Scotsman can’t complain about. 





We are always attracted by the Worla’s 
Classics’ whose titles are always increasing 
in variety and interest. And the Oxford 
Miscellany’ is our special delight. This 
series is, to Ben Ray Redman’s mind, a gold 
mine to the real lover of books. The Ox- 
ford Standard Authors,’ including the lead- 
ing poets, are the cheapest and best edition 
we know, and in their many leather bind- 
ings’ make a perfect gift book for any purse. 

Dress and Ornament in Ancient Peru,’ by 
Gésta Montell, is full of information that 
will open your eyes to the cultural wealth 
of ancient America, M. D. C. Crawford of 
the New Freeman says, “in the future, no 
library of Americana will bé complete with- 
out this all-too-brief memoir.” 

A Vision of the Mermaids,’ by Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, is the complete facsimile 
edition of the MS., and is limited to 250 
copies. The Life of Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins,’ by Father Lahey, S.J., and the forth- 
coming Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins 
(in September, we believe) are evidence of 
the growing interest in this highly imagin- 
ative and colorful poet. Oxford has daily 
inquiries about these books. Perhaps the en- 
thusiasm of T. S. Eliot,’ Louis Untermeyer, 
and the late Robert Bridges” is bearing 
fruit, Surely here you will find a splendor 
of imagery and rich, intricate poetry. 

Lotus of the Wonderful Law" has just 
been translated by W. E. Soothill. It is the 
greatest religious book of the East, holding 
a place with the Buddhist that the Bhaga- 
vadgita does with the Hindu, and the Gospel 
of St. John with the Christian. It is rich in 
legend and ancient custom, It is half in 
prose, half in verse, 

The Romance of a Modern Liner,” by 
Captain E. G. Diggle, is the fascinating life 
story of the great floating palace of the seas 
—R.M.S. Aquitania. Boys and girls will 
enjoy this book as well as adults. This ship 
is a rare jewel in the crown of engineering, 
and her story is a glorious one. 

Quite a different sort of book for seagoers 
is C. E. T. Lewis’s Handyman’s Yacht 
Book,” a practical guide to small yacht 
building and “one of the best” according to 
Lieut. Commander E. S. Martin, It will 
persuade you that yachting is not a pastime 
for the rich alone, and that for fear of heavy 
expenses you are missing a lot of fun. 

Those who enjoyed H. G. Wells’s ‘“‘Out- 
line” will welcome Singer’s Short History 
of Medicine. Curiously enough the most 
salutary and constructive field of human en- 
deavor—the science of medicine—has been 
omitted from all comparative histories of 
mankind. Singer here gives us an authori- 
tative outline, not of gills and gullets, but 
of the progress of the medical sciences. 

Those who read F,. P. A.’s column in 
“The World” a few months ago, and failed 
to laugh at “Spanish wine and women are 
a snare ANDALUSIAN” will do well to 
peruse Rock Paintings of Southern Anda- 
lusia.” —THE OXoniaN. 


(1) Send for complete list of over 375 titles 
(80c each) of fiction, biographies, essays, poetry, 
religion, travel, philosophy, history, drama, let- 
ters, science, and criticism. (*) A series of green 
and gold volumes, each $1.25, including such 
gems as Kinglake’s Eothen, The Miscellany of a 
Japanese Priest, The Kilmarnock Burns (in 
type-facsimile), etc. (*) $1.50 each. (*) Send for 
descriptive booklet of these magnificent bindings. 
(®) $6.00. (°) $7.50. (7) $3.00. (%) Probably 
$3.00. (°) If you like T.S.E, you will want 
to read his essay in Tradition and Experiment 
in Present-Day Literature (es ~—, @°) Send 
for list of com me Bost vey, Testament of 
Rey on won dod /. (4) $5.50. (3) $4.25. 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAmMBEerRTon BECKER 


Inquires in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs, BECKER, 2 Bramerton St., Chelsea S.W.3, London. 


E. L. M., Washington, D. C., asks for 
the name of the latest biography of Alexan- 
der Hamilton, and for those of other books 
about him, 
$6 LEXANDER HAMILTON,” by F. 

S. Oliver (Putnam), appeared in 
1921, and in the same year A. H. Vanden- 
berg’s “The Greatest American, Alexander 
Hamilton” (Putnam). The latest life of 
him is a juvenile, “Alexander Hamilton,” 
by H. H. Hicks (Macmillan, 1929), and we 
have Helen Nicolay’s “Boy’s Life of Alex- 
ander Hamilton” (Century), a spirited bi- 
ography which appeared in 1927. The book 
that has been more generally read and ad- 
mired than any regular biography of Ham- 
ilton is undoubtedly Claude Bowers’s “Jef- 
ferson and Hamilton” (Houghton Mifflin), 
a historical setting-out of what they were 
and what they stood for in their lifetimes, 
and of what they stand for in our history. 
We have also H. C. Lodge’s life of Hamil- 
ton (Houghton Mifflin), W. S. Culbertson’s 
“Alexander Hamilton” (Yale), “If Hamil- 
ton Were Here To-day,” by A. H. Vanden- 
berg (Putnam), and the novel, “The Con- 
queror,” by Gertrude Atherton. There is 
also a play, “Hamilton,” by M. P. Hamlin 
and George Arliss (Baker). 


A. R., New York, asks for the best books 
on photoplay writing, and on playwriting 
in general. 

‘THE pioneer work on writing for the 

talkies has been lately published by Ap- 
pleton.. This is “The Art of Sound Pic- 
tures,” by Pitkin and Marshall, and in its 
pages everything from first principles to last 
practice is set down, with many photo- 
graphs, There is a clear, accurate, and com- 
plete account of “Sound Motion-Pictures 
from the Laboratory to Their Presenta- 
tion,” by Harold B. Franklin (Doubleday, 
Doran), which will be of interest and value 
in this connection, The Home Correspon- 
dence School, Springfield, Mass., publishes 
several handbooks of silent photoplay writ- 
ing in various aspects. There are not a few 
manuals of playwriting, but from the con- 
nection I infer that the one here desired 
would be A. E. Krows’s “Playwriting for 
Profit” (Longmans, Green), a thorough- 
going work, detailed but not dogmatic, by 
an experienced writer and producer, which 
can teach whatever can be taught. 


H. E., Pittsfield, Mass., asks for a book 
on the history of India that gives a fairly 
comprehensive background for its present 
affairs. 

R. T., Clarkson, Nebraska, planning to 
teach in a girl’s school in India, asks what 
books she should read before the trip? 

"a HE ideal librarian,” says Dr. Hagberg 
Wright, secretary and librarian of that 
republic of letters, the London Library, nes- 
tling in the angle of St. James’s Square, 
“should have no politics, no religion and no 
morals”—at least in his official capacity. 
Approaching this commission with special 
non-equipment in politics, I can assure the 
reader that these do not at all enter into my 
choice of “The Times Book of India” (to 
be procured from the publisher, the Times, 
Printing House-square, London, or any im- 
porting bookseller, for the sum of seven and 
six) as the most informing work on the 
greatest number of subjects concerned with 
present-day India, Like all the special num- 
bers of the Times appearing later between 
covers, the mystery is that so much can be 
sold for so little—witness the recent “Mod- 
ern Printing” number, which for the same 
modest price «covers and_ illustrates the 
world’s printing field of to-day. “The Book 
of India” devotes chapters to the history of 
British administration, the structure of 
Indian government, and the immensely im- 
portant land revenue system, the army, navy, 
marine, and air force, administrative services, 
peoples, and religions, geography and de- 
scription (with maps), railways and roads, 
trade, industry, and sport. Add a shilling 
if ordered from England, for postage. This 
is the best preparation for the Simon Report 
—the only government blue-book, so far as 
I know, to beat the best sellers on the book- 
stalls and disappear from these, as the first 
part did, like water on a hot stove. The two 
parts may be obtained from His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office and at bookshops. 

Naturally the list goes on with “Mahatma 
Gandhi: His Own Story” (Macmillan), 
edited by Charles F. Andrews, The impor- 
tance of this work, not only for understand- 
ing of the present situation, but as spiritual 
autobiography, can scarcely be overrated. 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji’s “Visit India with 
Me” (Dutton) is a tour of the country in 


the company of a native author from whom 
many of us, young and old, have already 
received enlightenment on Indian life and 
ideals. Somewhere on this list I would tuck 
in, especially for the second inquirer, “My 
Story,” by Mrs. Parvati Athavale (Put- 
nam), a Hindu widow writing for Indian 
readers without an eye to propaganda 
abroad, the autobiography now translated. 
She broke her bangles at twenty, shaved her 
head, and went into the traditional seclusion 
and poverty, but her family was one that 
stood for the new ideas, and she emerged to 
a life of study, teaching, and crusading for 
better conditions. 


L L. R., Lewisburgh, Pa., tells me that 
* in replying about the Germanic Re- 
view 1 did not meet the needs of the cor- 
respondent, who wanted to know about the 
German Quarterly, This is quite another 
publication, issued by the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of German. The busi- 
ness manager of the German Quarterly is 
H. A. Buschek, 185 Steuben Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and the subscription price is 
two dollars; the magazine, however, is sent 
to members of the Association free, the mem- 
bership fee being $2.50 a year. Several 
readers who asked about a terrestrial globe 
may like to know that the same makers, 
the Hammond Company, Church Street, N. 
Y., have just been sending out another 
rather smaller than mine—a nine inch sphere, 
the whole standing 14% inches high. E. S., 
Los Angeles, Calif., asks if I can find a 
better term for “teen age.” In common 
with almost everyone interested in this time 
of life, she does not like this way of refer- 
ring to it. The best description I know 
was sent me without thought of publication 
by a boy in Seattle eager to give me some 
advice on how to bridge “the gap between 
the non-thinking stage and the thinking 
one.” He called the early teens “the grasp- 
ing stage.” Try this on your own memory 
and ask yourself if you were not grasping 
then at everything to see if it would hold, 
and letting go if it did not. Oh well, let’s 
make this a prize-offer: for the best term to 
take the place of “the teen age,” an in- 
scribed copy of that grand old classic, ““Ad- 
ventures in Reading,” will be given (time- 
limit October 1) and if anyone does not 
know who wrote that book the brazen refer- 
ences to it in this column have been in 
vain. M. O., Okmulgee, Oklahoma, asks for 
help in writing a club review of “John 
Brown’s Body.” Creative Reading, a semi- 
monthly magazine published at College 
House, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass., 
gave a number several months ago to a long 
and careful analysis of the book, designed 
to serve as the basis for club discussion or 
individual reading or study. Many public 
libraries have this magazine on file. 


C. W., Pebble Beach, California, asks 
which translation of the “Iliad” would be 
the best to go with that of the “Odyssey” 
by Professor Palmer, 

"TH prose translation of “The Iliad,” 
published by Macmillan, is the com- 
bined work of three famous scholars, An- 
drew Lang, Walter Leaf, and Ernest Myers. 
When vou get the beautiful translation of 
“The Odyssey, Complete in English Prose,” 
by Professor Palmer (Houghton Mifflin), 
get the “holiday edition” with pictures by 
N. C. Wyeth. Here are gods and goddesses 
in color who manage to look really super- 
natural even when in the same picture with 
men and women of like form and feature. 


R. ALFRED HARCOURT has set us 

right on a mistake we allowed to slip 
through in our issue of July fifth when we 
credited Isabel Lord’s “Evervbody’s Cook 
Book” to Holt. He writes: ‘We took this 
over from Holt about three vears ago. It 
has not been out of stock a single dav since 
then, and its sales have been steadily in- 
creasing.” We agree heartily with Har- 
court, Brace in thinking this book a valuable 
piece of property. Jt is an asset to house- 
keeper as well as publisher. 


S. M. S., Riverside, Ill., asks if “The 
Bastable Children” (Coward-McCann) and 
“The Goldsmith of Florence” (Macmillan) 
are suitable for a girl thirteen years old. 
A S far as thirteen is concerned, especially 

suitable. For this is an age when the 
best-loved books are likely to be those con- 
sidered by other people as either too old or 
too young for the reader. The “Goldsmith” 
may thus be thought to belong to the former 
category, the Bastables to the latter. But a 
girl of this age is more likely than not to 
like them both uncommonly well. 


J. L. P., Gallipolis, Ohio, asks for books 
on “that intangible thing called the French 
idea of universal democracy.” “Is there,” 
he says, “any clue to Walt’s democracy?” 

PEN that overpowering work, the 

United States Catalogue of books in 
print, and see how many titles come under 
that head. You may have “The Spirit of 
Democracy,” by Lawrence Abbott (Hough- 
ton Mifflin), L. H. Bailey’s “What Is 
Democracy?” (Macmillan), and the essay 
on the subject by James Russell Lowell, re- 
printed in “Two Essays” (Holt); you may 
have any number in which its possibilities 
or its advantages are called to some degree 
in question. You may have the little book 
“Ariel,” (Sanborn), by J. E. Rodo, the 
South American poet-philosopher—and you 
may as well read this anyway, to see if 
you are of the small and enlightened com- 
pany who fancy Rodo. E, G. Conklin’s 
“The Direction of Human _ Evolution 
(Scribner) has much to do with it, and its 
manifestations are recorded in ‘Modern 
Democracies” by Viscount Bryce (Macmil- 
lan) which I continually find useful for 


finding my way about in foreign politics. 
The history of the idea may be traced in 
“Democracy in the Ancient World,” by T 
R. Glover (Macmillan) ; the Ryerson Press 
prints a pamphlet on the “Evolution of the 
Democratic Idea in the Old Testament.” 

As for France, the progress of the ideal 
from 1789 to 1871 is set forth in Elton’s 
“The Revolutionary Idea of France” (Long- 
mans, Green), and its earlier outbursts in 
almost any history of the French Revolu- 
tion, Of these the one most likely to suit 
this student’s needs is “The Great French 
Revolution,” by Prince Kropotkin, pub- 
lished in two volumes (fifty cents apiece) 
by the Vanguard Press, “The Irresistible 
Movement of Democracy,” by J. S. Penman 
(Macmillan), is a study of French govern- 
ment and politics. “Beyond Hatred,” by 
A. L. Guérard (Scribner), has the acumen 
displayed in all his writings. As to Walt’s 
democracy, you will find it in the writings 
of Walt; if you can induce the time-ma- 
chine to give you a glance at the future, 
perhaps you will find it functioning thére— 
somewhere. 








AGRICULTU 7 
DURING THE WAR 
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by 


AN.ANTSIFEROV ann A.D.BILIMOVICH 


The World War broke upon 
Russia at a time when she was 
already facing momentous inter- 
nal changes. The land settlement 
was in process, designed to trans- 
form the status of the peasantry 
and alter the whole social organi- 
zation of the country. This vol- 
ume describes the conditions 
which brought about the reform, 
explains the radical changes 
which took place in the agricul- 
tural system, and points to the 
almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties imposed on the program by 
the War. In this penetrating sur- 
vey, these authors, with first-hand 
knowledge, contribute much to 


our understanding of the com- 

plex situation in Russia today. 

394 Pages Price $4.00 
Published for 


The Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace 


The above title is one of the series 
called THE ECONOMIC AND SO- 
CIAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
WAR. This comprehensive work 
is published in six countries and 
deals with the effects of the war 
upon all nations. It is the most 
searching war record ever un- 
dertaken. Because of the support 
of the Carnegie Endowment, the 
cost of these books is unusually 
reasonable. Write to the pub- 
lishers for a list of titles and 
prices. 
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“Her Lincoln is the best existing in fiction, 


’ 


—Boston Transcript 





The 

LAST 
FULL 
MEASURE 


by Honore W. Morrow 


author of Forever Free, etc. 


Te final novel 


of Abraham Lincoln, covering the last dramatic period of 
his life and telling the extraordinary story of the whole 


Booth conspiracy. 


“Brilliantly 


arranged—a crowning 


climax—a fresh and eloquent vision of the ultimate beauty 
of the personality of a man.”—Walter Yust in the Phila- 


delphia Ledger. 


$2.50 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY 
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eAnnouncing the new INNER SANCTUM DOLLAR NOVELS 


.. . am expression of confidence in public taste 


One of the books in The Inner Sanctum New Fiction Series. It is a new 
kind of mystery story, 382 pages long, bound in flexible boards. Millions 
of people in Europe buy these books in this format. It is designed by 
the eminent typographer, Mr. W. A. Dwicains. Price $1.00 


I AM 
JONATHAN 
SCRIVENER 


CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


Wy 


eS ew 
<a 


NOVELS 
a 


| THE [NNER SANCTUM N 
Wevw Fiction at #*-~ 





IME and again publishers have underestimated public taste. Main Street 

was Originally published in a small edition. The Bridge of San Luis Rey was 
priced high because the possible total audience was estimated as under 10,000. 
Our own first edition of The Story of Philosophy was only 1,500. 

We have now determined not to underestimate so-called popular taste, and 
are deliberately publishing a// of our novels this summer and autumn at $1.00 
in The Inner Sanctum Fiction Series. It is the purpose of this announcement to 
state why this decision was reached and to tell something about these new 
books we are bringing out. 

A novel at the point of being published is an x-quantity. Perhaps the buyer 
has heard about it from a friend, perhaps he has seen a review or an advertise- 
ment. Or perhaps all three factors and others are involved in the decision to 
take a chance on the novel. But there is sales resistance: (a) the price is high— 
so why not wait until the book may be borrowed or until a time when it is 
absolutely certain one wants to read and own that book; (b) perhaps the book, 
enjoyable though it may be to read, does not warrant a place in one’s library— 
simply because, in these days of small apartments, space is limited. One hates 
to throw away a bound book. 





The Books 


Themselves: 








An Entirely New Publishing Procedure 








To meet these two factors, we decided to make this experiment of publishing 
new fiction at $1.00, bound in flexible boards. The price is much lower and if 
after reading it, there is no room for it in your library it may be given to a 
hospital or, like a magazine, be thrown away. Or, it may be kept. Or, for an 
additional dollar, bound permanently and beautifully. 

Bearing all this in mind, however, one factor was more important than ever 
before: The books must be good ones. It matters little whether they be high-brow, 
low-brow, mystery stories or humorous novels; in their own field they must 
be good. They must not be published as so much merchandise at One Dollar. 
Rather they must be published only if in our opinion they would have been 
successfully published at the old price of $2.00 or $2.50. 

It is through the quality of the novels themselves, that we appeal to readers. 
We appeal to them not simply because these new books cost a dollar, for we 
know that mere ‘‘dollar books’’ might be bought with possibly unfortunate 
boomerang results. Rather, we say to you: Here are eight books, the best ones we 
have been able to find and publish. Other better books or as good are doubtless being 
published now, but we think you will enjoy these, each for a reason of its own. 


I AM JONATHAN 
SCRIVENER 
by Claude Houghton 


This new kind of mystery story 
by a writer who has attracted 
much attention in England, tells 
of an ingrown intellectual who accepts a 
position as secretary to a man he has never 
seen. Into his life come the friends of this 
remarkable figure—all alike tortured by the 
mystery of his powerful influence over them. 
Each sees him as a different person. The last 
few chapters, written in the present tense, 
reveal the surprising climax. The London Times 
says: ‘I defy anybody to put down the. book 
until the last page be reached."* 

Price $1.00 Published July 31 


RED SNOW 
by F. Wright Moxley 


On the morning of August 17, 
1935, the sun's brilliance is 
dimmed by a reddish cloud. A 
flaky red substance seeks human flesh, and after 
ninety seconds disappears. Nine months later it is 
discovered that human fertility has ceased! .. .One 
editorial reader's report says of this amazing 
novel: ‘Red Snow is in a class by itself. As 
bitter as Jeremiah, as intolerant as Torque- 
mada. But the author has a gorgeous imagina- 
tion, all the emotional power of scorching 
indignation and a feeling for the world he 
lives in which is hard to match." 

Published August 4 


CASANOVA’S 
HOMECOMING 
by Arthur Schnitzler 


This is the only nove! in The 
Inner Sanctum Series to have been 
previously published. In 1923 
it was out of print. Since many people consider 
Casanova’s Homecoming Schnitzler’s master- 
piece, we have taken this opportunity to re- 
publish it at $1.00. The portrait he draws is 
that of the last disillusioning intrigue in which 
the great eighteenth century amorist attempts 
to recapture his vanished youth. The transla- 
tion is by Eden and Cedar Paul. 

Price $1.00 Published July 31 


DENNY AND THE 
DUMB CLUCK 
by J. P. McEvoy 


This new book marks the re- 
turn of *‘dat ole debbil McEvoy” 
to his first love—‘assorted sedi- 
ments with eps to match.’ Himself the one- 
time premier motto-writer of the Middle West, 
the author of ‘Show Girl’ offers in this. new 
extravaganza the lowdown on the maddest 
industry in the world—the greeting card 
business, also known as the Heart Throb 
Racket. With his customary gusto, Mr. 
McEvoy introduces his readers to a brand new 
set of characters, including our old friend 
Denny Kerrigan's Dumb Cluck, Doris Miller, 
the Heart Throb Girl. Published August 2 
Price $1.00 


Price $1.00 
















FIFTEEN RABBITS 
by Felix Salten 


In Fifteen Rabbits, the author of 
‘Bambi’ and ‘The Hound of 
Florence’ seeks out the humbler 
denizens of forest and meadow, and again 
writes a story with that moving charm which 
seems to be his own special gift. A simple 
quotation, used as a foreword, perhaps ex- 
plains sactEn’s secret: “If you would keep men 
from becoming animals, strive ever to see 
animals as men." 

The same human understanding and fine 
quality of writing that charmed the readers of 
‘Bambi’ are here again in Fifteen Rabbits, 
which tells the story of Hops and Plana, 
whose foreheads are weighted with the 
century-old sorrow of the perpetually hunted. 
Price $1.00 Published August 2 


THE EARTH 
TOLD ME 
by Thames Williamson 


“The simplest stories are the | 
hardest to tell well, and the best 
when they are well told."’ This 
is what Dr. Henry Seidel Canby said of Thames 
Williamson's previous book (‘Hunky’, a 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection). The words 
are even truer of The Earth Told Me. Within 
these direct, lyric pages is set down a drama of 
Alaskan love and vengeance; out of them 
sounds that profound, natural music to be 
found in writers like Hamsun and Whitman. 
Price $1.00 Published August 4 


BELOVED 
(“O MON GOYE”) 


by Sarah Levy 


: This witty autobiographical 
é ? | novel deals with the physical 
“= and spiritual adventures of a 
French Jewess who takes a young Christian 
for her lover. Beloved (''O Mon Goye’’) by Sarah 
Levy has been the sensation of the smart read- 
ing worlds of Paris, Berlin and Vienna for the 
present year. The translation is by William A. 
Drake. Price $1.00 Published September 25 


A NIGHT IN 
eS KURDISTAN 
) by Jean-Richard Bloch 


A Night in Kurdistan cannot fail 
to surprise greatly the American 
readers who know this French 
novelist only through the realism of ‘—& Co.’ 
published last spring. The story recounts the 
tragic drama of Saad, a young Kurdish bandit, 
inclined to the arrogant nomadism of his 
Mohammedan fellows, yet torn by the i- 
herited Christian strain of his convert mother. 
Spying on a Nestoriari-village, he falls in love 
with a young Christian—and this is the spring 
which releases the passionate and tragic 
climax. Bloch’s feeling for the pastoral spirit 
behind his bandit romance lifts it above mere 
shocking sensationalism. Published October 23 
Price $1.00 ‘ 























Which Of Them Will You Read? 

All of The Inner Sanctum Novels are on sale at bookstores, and we recommend that 
you make your selection there. If, however, that is inconvenient you may fill out 
the coupon below and mail it to your bookseller, or to us. 





















Name 





—— OO LY Le een 


To the INNER SANCTUM of 
SIMON and SCHUSTER [Enclosed is$ 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 


I would like to read Tue Inner Sanctum 
Dotrar Novets, titles of which | have e 
checked on this coupon. Please send thebooks $% 
to me immediately upon publication. I will 4% 
make payment in manner indicated above. 





(Check one of these) 18 
C)Send C.O.D. 


(_] I Am Jonathan Scrivener 

[_] Denny and the Dumb Cluck 
The Earth Told Me 

*/(_] Fifteen Rabbits 

: [_] Casanova’s Homecoming 

& I] Red Snow 

[_] Beloved (O Mon Geye) 

[_] A Night in Kurdistan 






























